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HE art of healing is, perhaps, 

of all others, the moft cal- 
culated to derive improvement » 
from the application of the princi- 
_ ples of natural philofophy; as thofe 
laws of the animal ceconomy which 
admit an explanation from them 
muft, cbvioufly, be moft perfectly 
underftood, and thofe rules of me- 
dical practice which are derived 
from fuch a knowledge muft, un- 


queftionably, be the beft founded. 


Tue prefent age has been pecu- 
liar'y diftinguifhed by its inquiries 
into the works of nature and by its 
great attainments in natural philo- . 
fophy, and the art of medicine, in 
its feveral branches, has already 
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profited by this circumftance: But 
as this fource of improvement has 
‘been hitherto much negleéted by 
medical perfons, .the advantages 
derived from it are, as yet, but l1- 
mited, and much, therefore, re- 
mains to be done before the prac- 
tice of phyfic can acquire that de- 
sree of perfection which it is, ‘pro- 


eb capable of. 


THE nature of the engapemhents 
‘of medical men, and more elpe- 
cially ,of thofe who are much em- 
ployed in, their profeffion, is, how- 
ever, very unfavourable to purfuits 
which require many experiments, 
and neg¢effarily take up much time; 
_ and for tlius reafon'it, probably, is, 
that medical men have not been 
much diftinguilhed by their philo- 
fophical writings. On the other 
hand, 
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hand, thofe who have gone fat 
in philofophical attainments, and 
have even been diltinguifhed by 


confiderable difcoveries in thofe | 
branches of philofophy which bear 


a near relation to chemiftry and 
medicine, for want of that variety 
of faéts refpeGting- the economy of 
nature, and thofe changes in the 
animal fyftem brought on by dif- 
eafes, which occur alone to thofe 
perfons who are im mediately en- 
gaged in the practice of phyfic, 
_ have been little able to apply them 
to purpofes of real utility." Te, 
therefore, ftill_ remains for medi- 
cal men to make this application ;. 
and, though their own philofophi- 


cal attainments may be very li- 


_ mited, they may, from being pof | 


feffed of the moft genuine faas re: 


ipefting 


4 +8 
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{petting difeafes, perhaps be able 


to do it with fome advantage. 


Tue fir remark, I fhould 
hope, will, in fome meafure, apo- 
logize for the imperfection of the 
BhlpLypenn part of the following 

Effay.: as I truit the application I 
have endeavoured to make of the 
principles of philofophy in the 
difeafes which are the fubjetts of 
the medical part of it, will be fome 
proof of the fecond. 


In confidering fome of the ob- 
vious facts refpecting the exiftence 
of heat in the animal body, and 
its tendency to efcape by the fur- 
face, it became necellary to premife 
fome theory of its production, and 
not being fatisfed with any of thofe — 

| which 
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which were formerly adopted, or 
even of thofe which have been 
lately fuggeited, | have given one 
which appears to me lefs excep- 
tionable, as being, in my opinion, 
more conformable to the known 
laws of nature and. philofophy, 
and from which, many of the 
facts and phanomena refpecting 
the ceconomy of animal life, may, 
I think, more fimply and clearly 
be explained, oii 


I HAVE not thought it requifite 
to mention any .of the arguments, 
which, I think, might eafily be ad- 
duced againft the feveral theories 
_ before alluded to, as the mere dif. 
proving them would tend but little 
to confirm the prefent ; ; and as, 
fhould the prefent be confidered as 


a rational 
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a rational one, it would require no 
_ fupport from fuch a circumftance. 


Iam, however, but little anxious 
to eftablith the philofophical part 
of the following fyftem, if the me- 
dical part of it be admitted to be 
agreeable to truth and juft reafon- 
ing: Should this be the cafe, and 
fhould it further appear that I 
- have fuggefted the leaft improve- 
ment in the mode of treating any 
of the difeafes which are the fub- 
jects of: it, though I may acquire 
no reputation as a philofopher, I 
doubt not but it will be allowed 
that, as a furgeon, I have not been 


ufelefsly employed. 


thy 
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THEORY OF THE PRODUCTION OF 


ANIMAL HEAT, &c 


SE Cr TO Nag 
Theory of Animal Heai. 
: Conftant fupply of pure atmofpheric 


4 &% air is not more neceflary for the 
fupport of animal life than isa due degree 
of heat; and, as in the ufe which all ani- 
mals make of thefe two important ma- 
terials a confiderable quantity muft necef- 
farily be confumed, it cannot be doubted 
but the author of nature has provided 

B freth 
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frefh and ample fources of both, to anfwet 
all the demands of animal life. 


Ir is well known, that air is received 
into the lungs of all animals, and it has 
been one of the great improvements of 
modern philofophy to inveftigate the va- 
rious fources from which air proper for 
animal re(piration is derived; and the ex- 
periments of Dr. Prieftley and others have 
fhewn, upon how large a {cale the ope- 
rations for this purpofe are conftantly 
carrying on in different parts of nature ; 
but how animals acquire heat, and what 
are the fources from-which frefh fupplies 
of this ingredient are obtained, has not 
yet been fo fatisfactorily explained by phi- 
lofophers. ae ae 


Ir is very evident that the common, 
fenfyble, and external fources of heat are 
very inadequate to this purpofe ; and as it,’ 
muft therefore be produced independent 
of any communication from without; the 
: immediate 


ANIMAL HEAT. . 
bmhédiate fource mutt be a latent and an 


internal one; 


As ‘the heat Of all living animal bodies 
confiderably exceeds that of the ufually 
furrounding atmofphere; it is obvious, fo far 
from any heat being derived from it, (as 
that which contains the fmaller quantity 
cannot, according to the great law of heat, 
communicate to that which has the larger 
quantity;) that, on the contrary, the body 
muft communicate heat to the external 
air; and if we confider the great differ- 
ence fubfifting between the temperature 
of the human body, and that of the at- 
mofphere even in our climate, it is clear 
that a very large portion of heat muft be 
always efcaping from the body, and of 
courfe, fuch a quantity muft be loft as to 
require the ccnftant reproduction of a 
confiderable quantity in the body, to. 
maintain the due proportion between 


them. 
B2 THERE 


4 THEORY OF 

THERE are but two ways in which 
animals receive into their bodies what is 
~neceflary for their vital fupport; the one 
is by the lungs, and, as before obferved, 
is the common atmofpheric air; and the 
other is by the {tomach, and is food of 


’ 


various kinds. 


Tue modern philofophical doGtrine of 
latent heat has fhewn, that, over and above 
the fenfible heat found in all bodies, they 
contain much of the matter of heat ina 
concealed and fixed ftate, and which is 
not feparated from them but by their de- 
compofition, or the difunion of their’ 
component parts: and there can be no 
doubt, therefore, but the different arti- 
cles of food, which may be all compre-~ 
hended under vegetable and animal fub- 
ftances, contain a confiderable quantity of 
the matter of heat in this combined ftate, 
and that they give it out when under. 
going decompofition; and if we advert 

to 


ANIMAL HEAT. § 
to what paffes in the ftomach, and recol- 
lect that the great office of that organ is to 
digeft, or, in other words, to decompound 
the food, we may eafily fuppofe that this 
operation is attended with the produétion 
of heat. 


Tue experiments of Sir John Pringle 
and Dr. Macbride, upon the diflolution of 
different articles of food, and which were 
made exprefily with a defign of imitating 
the procefs of digeftion in the animal fto- 


mach, all prove, that this Operation is at- 


tended with the peculiar zte/fzme motion 
characteriftic of fermentation, and confirm 
the propriety of the modern chemical de- 
finition of that procefs, namely, that it is 
** an inteftine motion arifing fpontaneoufly 
“<< among the infenfible parts of a body, pro- 
‘<< ducing a new difpofition, and a different 
“* combination of thofe parts *.” 

THERE 


* Theré is, obvioufly, an awkwardnefs, not to fay. 


_ abfurdity, in the terms of this definition of fermenta- 


tion, 


6 THEORY OF- 

TueEREeE can be no need of new facts t4 
prove the exiftence of heat ina combined 
_ftate in the fubftances at prefent under 


confideration, or the fenfible production of 


it when they undergo a decompofition, or 
a new arrangement of their component 
parts. Fermentation and putrefaction 
are the means by which this change is 
produced, and every one who has at all 
attended to thefe procefles, cannot be ig- 
norant how great a quantity of heat is 
: The vegetation of 


produced by them. 


feeds, which is likewife a decompofition, ’ 


by which a new arrangement is produced, 
the body in this inftance afluming a new 


form that is obvious to our fenfes, is at-— 


tended with the fame production of heat: 


tion, particularly in the ufe of the words Jpontaneoufly 
and infenfible: but as it is the definition of fo celebrated 


athemift as Macquer, and has been adopted by Dr. 


Macbride and others; and more efpecially as it is fuffi- 
ciently clear refpeéting the fact I allude to, as brought 
about by that procefs, namely, the production of a new 
difpofition, and a different combination of the parts of a 
body, I have not judged it neceflary to reject it, 

| What 


a 
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What is the common operation of mait- 
ing barley, but the exciting a quick vege- 
tation of the grain? and is not the heat 
produced by this procefs fo great as to 
require the fkill of the workman to keep 
it within proper limits ? 


Tue decompofition of bodies does not, 
however, take place but under fome pecu- 
The perfect and 
fixed ftate of a body depends upon the 


liar circumftances. 


exact and proportionate combination of 
its feveral ingredients, and their fepara- 
tion cannot take place without the ba- 
lance between the feveral parts being de- 
ftroyed : thus, fuppofing water and the 
matter of heat to be two of the principal 
ingredients which enter into the compofi- 
tion of a grain of barley, if a fuperabund- 
ance of thefe be given it, the exact propor- 
tion between them and the other materials 
forming the body, will be taken away, the 
perfe& cohefion of the feveral parts which 
depended upon that proportion will ceafe, 

and 
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and each individual part be rendered liable 
to be acted upon by the furrounding me- 
_ dium, to which it was before infenfible, 
Thus we may fee, why wetting the barley 
and expofing the grain to a warmer air pro- 
duces the operation of malting; why the 
gardener, in preparing his hot beds, throws 
' the dung into heaps, and waters it to 
promote a quick putrefaction and the con- 
fequent generation of heat; why vernal 
funs and vernal fhowers call into life the 
vegetable world, and why the various 
kinds of food, when admitted into the 
ftomach fhould, when affifted by heat and 
moifture, and the peculiar action of that 
organ, undergo the moft perfect decom- 
pofition; and why the matter of heat 
which probably forms a very confiderable 
part of them, fhould be there feparated, 
-and rendered capable of diffufing itfelf . 
through every part of the body for the 
fupport of life. The addition of moifture 
alone without heat, will, alfo, in like man- 
ner, produce the decompofition of the grain; 
but 
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but it will not, in this cafe, be by the 
vegetative, but by the putrefactive procefs, 
as every farmer knows, that grain of all 
forts in very wet weather, if cold at the 
fame time, will not grow but rot in the 
ground, , 


Tue fenfe of fuperior heat which is, 
‘obvioufly, felt in the region of the fto- 
- mach, is a proof that if that be not the 
feat cf the immediate fource of all animal 
heat, at leaft that a confiderable quantity 
originates there, and ftrongly confirms — 
the before-going remark, that heat is ex- 
cited during the decompofition of our 
food. And if we trace the food through all - 
its chenges, and confider that it undergoes 
feveral new arrangements in its progrefs 
through the different parts of the body, 
- we may poffibly be led to fuppofe, that 
the heat produced by the firft decompo- 
fition of the food in the ftomach is not 
all which it brings with it into the ani- | 
“mal; for, as all bodies which affume a 
% new 
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new arrangement of their component 
parts are rendered capable of. retaining 
more or lefs heat in a concealed ftate, 
and as confequently every fuch change 
muft be productive of fenfible heat or 
cold, by the new body abforbing or let- 
ting out the matter of heat, as in the fa- 
miliar inftances of the converfion of va- 
pour into water, water into ice, and vice 
verfa, and as the production of heat muft - 
anfwer a vital purpofe more than that of 
cold would do, it is no improbable con- 
jeCture to imagine, that every fuch change 
occafions heat. 


Am idea which very much agrees with 
this theory of the production of animal 
heat in. the ftomach, and of the efcape of 
it when the different kinds of food under- 
go decompbfition, was entertained by Dr. 
Franklin many years ago, and probably 
Jong before the prefent doétrine of latent 
heat engaged the attention of chemifts; for 
he fays, ‘‘ I have been inclined to gunk 

: | . «< that 
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t that the fluid (fre, as well as the fluid 
* gir, is attra¢ted by plants in their | 
*¢ srowth, and becomes confolidated with 
ee the other materials of which they. are 
©¢ formed, and makes a part of their fub- 
** ftance: that when: they come to be di- 

” * gefted, and to fuffer in the veffels a kind 
_ €€ of fermentation, part of the fre, as well 
** as part of the air recovers its fluid, ac- 
** tive ftate again, and diffufes itfelf in 
_§* the body, digefting and feparating it: 
s¢ that the fire fo re-produced, by digef- 

*« tion and feparation continually leaving 
«« the body, its place is fupplied by freth 
¢ quantities arifing from the continual 
«« feparation ; that whatever quickens the 
ke motion: of .the.)fluids in an animal, 
ks quickens the feparation and reproduces 
*¢-more of the fre, as exercife; that all 
“‘ the fire emitted by wood and other 
*¢ combuftibles, when burning, exifted in 
«them before in a folid ftate, being only 
** difcovered when feparating; that fome 
** foflils, as fulphur, fea coal, &c. con- 

<2 cha. Sf Coa 
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“‘ tain a great deal of folid fre; and that, 
_ in fhort, what efcapes, and is diffipated 
in the burning of bodies, befides water 
«‘ and earth, is generally the air and fire 
«< that before made parts of the folid #2” 


ir may, indeed, be objected “téoothe * 
above doétrine, that one kind of food; 
and which in cold climates forms the 
_greatef{t part of human food, and on which 
fome animals live wholly, does not, un 
der the common circumftances of de2 
compofition, emit any heat; it ‘being 
the opinion of many chemifts, that when 
the putrefaction of animal fubftance takes 
place, even with the greateft rapidity} 
and the largeft poflible quantity of phlo-+ 
gifton is fet at liberty, that not the leaft 
degree of fenfible heat. accompanies ‘its 
efcape: it muft, I believe, be admitted, 
that under the ordinary circumftances ih 
which this procefs is carried on, ‘that no 
heat is fenfibly excited ; but as there can. 

* Laft edition of his Letters, page 346, 
be 
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be no doubt but the matter of heat exifts 
in all animal as well as vegetable fub- 
ftances, as the one is not lefs inflammable 
than the other, it muft be equally certain 
that this matter is fet at liberty when 
they undergo a perfect decompofition; but, 
- probably, in the moment of its efcape from 
animal fubftances it immediately enters 
into fome new combination, by which it 
is again concealed: from our fenfes; and 
it appears to me very probable, ‘that the | 
peculiar, and perhaps more perfe@ method 
in which the decompofition of food is 
carried on in the ftomach, and the parti- 
cular circumftances under which the ef- 
cape of heat from it is there effected, pre- 
vents fuch a combination taking place, as 
in the common circumftances of putrefac- 
‘tion renders it infenfible. 


_ J BELIEVE it is pretty generally fuppof> 
‘ed, that inflammable air is a combination, 
of phlogifton and the matter of heat; and 
admitting this to be true, there can be no 
doubt of the exiftence of heat in. animal 

fubftance, as it appears from fome. late 
| experiments 
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experiments of Dr. Prieftley (one of whicli 
¥ will fubjoin) that this air may be obs 
tained from fuch fubftances: ‘* On the 
us 17th of Auguft I expofed in the fun, 
“<a large retort of rain water, 3 dwts. 
*< 6 grains of roafted beef, the neck of the 
‘retort being plunged in water nine 
<< inches deep, in a jar that nearly fitted 
** it; and moreover clofed it with acork, 
_ in which was avery {mall perforation; 
«< fo as to give it as little communication 
** with the external air as poffible. On 
‘‘the gth of September I took from it . 
*s two-thirds of an ounce meafure of alts 
© all inflammable *,” | 


. Ann, asa farther objection, it may, pers 
haps, be obferved, that the natural food 
of infants, in whofe bodies a greater de- 
gree of animal heat is known to be pros 
duced than in adults, does not appear 
to undergo that decompofition and thofe 
changes which have before been confidered 


* Expetiments and obfervations relating to natural 
philofophy, &c, vol. v. page 56. 
as 
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as neceflary to. the pcqetinoe heat, 
‘This will, however, I | am perfuaded, be 
found, upon enquiry, not to be true; as 
milk is certainly. capable of the "aaa 
tory procefs; every one knows how foon, 
when expofed to the common temperature 
of ‘the atmofphere, it will become four, to 
do-which, it is plain it mut go through | 
the preceding ftages of fermentation ; and 
as we are told a very good authority*, | 
that fome northern nations have a method 
of obtaining a vinous and inebriating li- 
quor from milk, the fermentatory procefgs 
which produces this, mutt very much re- 
femble that of the vegetable and tarinace~ 
ous fubftances, the decompofition of which 
is, as before obferved, well known to be 
attended with the production of much 
heat. 


Ir it be true, then, that the generation 
of heat for the ufe,of the animal is carried 
on in the ftomach and alimentary canal, 

and that the immediate fource of it is the 
‘food, there ean be no doubt but many of 

* Macbride. 
the 
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the common facts in the animal ceconomy 
will be accounted for by this theory: and 
‘in the firft place we fhould expect to find 
_@confent between the organ in which the 
heat is firft fet at liberty, and the furface 
_ of the {kin where it pafies off from the 
body ; and as the reproduction of it fhould 
bear a proportion to the wafte of it, that 
‘the fenfe of hunger, which is the feeling 
_ by which all animals are prompted to 
fupply the ftomach with new materials 
for its production, fhould be more or lefs 
urgent, as a {maller or greater quantity of 
heat efcapes by the furface; and that, 
therefore, under -thofe circumftances, in 
which the difference between the heat of 
the human body and the furrounding at- . 
mofphere is fo {mall that the heat paffes 
off moft flowly, and there is confequently 
the leaft occafion for a quick fupply of it, 
that the fenfe of hunger fhould be moft 
feeble, and the quantity of food taken be 
{malleft; and that’ under circumftances 
the reverfe of thefe, the fenfe of hunger 
fhould be ftrongeft, and the quantity of food 


fhould be ‘greatelt: itis natural to fuppofe, 
that 
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that where the atmofphere is hotteft, the 
former fhould take place, and where the ~ 
air is coldeft, that the latter fhould hap 
pen. Accordingly, it is well known, 
that the inhabitants of cold climates eat 
a larger quantity, and of a more fubftantial 
food, than the inhabitants of warmer cli- 
mates; that the appetite in moft people 
is ee in winter than in fummer, and 
in thofe perfons whofe employments ex- 
pofe them conftantly to the open air and 
-exercife, than in thofe who are fedentary 
and live chiefly in warm reoms ; and from 
the fame caufe we may eafily underftand, 
what is likewife a well known fa@, that the 
evil of unfatisfied hunger is dreadfully ag- 
gravated by expofure tocold. ‘‘ Dum novo 
‘«< reficimur & turgemus alimento, blando 
‘* perfundimur calore; aerifque frigidi in- 
*¢ jurias facilius longé faturi toleramus, 
** quam efurientes & inaniti *. 
! 
_ As in the produétion of all other ani- 
mal matters, a due proportian is, in a 
* Martine de animalium Calore, pag. 225. 


iat D {tate 
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ftate of foundnefs, always obferved be» 
tween the fecretion and the excrétion, 
there can be no doubt but a perfect ftate 
of health requires that an equal balance 
fhould fubfift between the wafte and fup- 
ply of animal heat ; and that if either the 
furface be unable to carry off what has 
been generated within, or if more be car- 
‘fied off than the internal organ can fupply, 
a {tate of difeafe muft, in either cafe, be 
induced ; and, agreeable to thefe premifes, 
it is notorious, that if the quantity of 
food received into the ftomach be too 
ey or if the powers of the ftomach be > 
nable to digeft it, that palenefs, feeble- 
aes, and coldnefs come on, and the body 
fhrinks ; and it is equally obvious, that 
when the fituation of perfons prevents the 
due efcape of heat from the furface, and 
yet from indulging the appetite, a larger 
quantity of food is taken than js neceflary, 
that a fuperabundance of heat muft be 
produced, which occafions in fuch per- 
Tons a difpofition to grow fat, and renders | 
them pe eos aig liable to difeafes of the 
} inflammatory 
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inflammatory kind, the truth of which 
every one’s obfervation mutt confirm, 


THE circumftance of the increafe of 
bulk of perfons in the fituation juft de- 
{cribed being owing folely to an accumu- 
lation of the fat, or cellular fubftance, 
is, perhaps, more worthy of notice, and 
more immediately connected with the fore- 
going theory than may, at firft, be ima- 
gined. Little as the nature of the matter 
of heat and of .the, principle called _phlo- 
gifton can be known, from the impoffi- 
bility of inveftigating them, being both 
fubftances. of which our fenfes can take 
but little cognizance, except in obferving 
the difference which is produced in :vari- 
ous bodies by their prefence or their ab- 
‘fence; yet, there can be no doubt that if 
‘not nearly allied, that they are, for the 
moit part, found united in the fame 
body, and that their efcape is at the fame 
| time, as is evident from the different ope~ 
rations of combuftion and putrefaction, 

D2 the 
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the matter of heat excited, being ufually: 
attendant on, and probably, in proportion 
-to the quantity of phlogifton fet at li- 
berty ; and, as the fubftances termed in- 
flammable are known to contain the largeft 
quantity of phlogifton, and the moft in- 
flammable of thefe are oily, fat, and unc- 
tuous bodies, may we not fuppofe, that 
fuch contain the greateft quantity of the 
_ matter of heat ; and, therefore, may we not 
fairly prefume, that the remarkable increafe 
of the fat and unctuous parts of the body, 
which takes place in perfons who are con- 
ftantly receiving into their bodies more 
of the matter of heat than can. effed an 
efcape by the furface, is principally owing 
to a‘depofition of the matter of heat ih 
_ thofe fubftances. And from the forego- 
ing confideration, perhaps, it may appear 
to be not unlikely, that when the matter 
of heat is extricated from the food in the 
ftomach, and is at liberty to diffufe itfelf 
through the animal, that it is difpofed of 
in two different ways; probably, part of 
1¢ 
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‘jt enters immediately into the compofition 
of the ‘animal body in a combined ftate, 
forming an organic part of the animal 
compound, and contributing, in the young 

fubjeG, to the increafe of its growth, and — 
in the adult, to the prefervation and con- 
‘ftant renovation of- that) bulk of matter 
which it has attained by maturity, and 
the remainder, being the fuperabund- 
ance, pafles through the animal body in a. 
fenfible ftate, and is carried off from the ° 
furface by the furrounding atmofphere. 


_ Tose who are converfant with ana- 
ttomy well know how much the. cellular 
fubftance contributes to the bulk of ani- 
mals, even in thofe which cannot be called 
fat, and in thofe parts of the body which 
are called miufcular;. ‘the. diffection ‘and 
maceration of mufcles- having proved’ 
that they. confift of an infinite number 
of .fibres sunited by this cellular fub-> 
ftance, and that each fibre, as far as can 
be’ traced by the eye, even affifted by — 

is ; glafies, | 
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glafies, confifts of ftill fmaller fibres united 
by the fame connecting fubftance, | 


It may, however, appear extraordinary, : 
that a matter which is fo fubtile, and feems 
to occupy fo {mall a {pace as to elude our © 
fenfes, fhould contribute fo much to the 
production anduincreafe of fo bulky a ma- 
terial as animal fat ; but this will not, ap- 
‘pear furprifing, if we recolle& what, form 
the principal ingredients in the moft denfe 
and compact kinds of matter; chemical 
experiments, which have lately been much 
aflifted by the application of the burning 
lens, ‘having. preved, that the moft folid 
piece of oak confifts of nothing but air, 
‘ail the matter of heat, and phlogifton, 


As the biinciiile of biden daatidity ig 
certainly contained in all animal and ve- 
 getable fubftancesias well as the matter of 
heat, and as they both make their efcape 
when thefe fubftances are undergoing de- 
compofition, there can be no doubt but this 

| | principle 
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principle is alfo admitted into the animal 
fyftem, for fome vital purpofe ; conftitu- 
ting, perhaps, in conjunction with. the: 
matter of heat, the whole of our nutriment, 
and as there muft be a conftant produc 
tion of this, as well as of the matter of 
heat, in the ftomachs of animals, from the 
food received into them, there muft, ob- 
vioufly, be fome outlet by which the fir 
perabundant quantity may pats. off 


THE ‘nature of ‘the air thrown’ out of - 
the lungs, evidently proves, that the prin~ 
cipal part of that which has paffed the cirs 

‘culation finds an exit thence; for how~ 
ever, one might expect, that the principle 
of inflammability would: accompany the 
_matter of heat in its efcape from the fur-. 
face of the body, it has been proved by 
fome. experiments 0 gah gt Prieftley, that 
what paffes from the fkin in a ftate “of 
health, and ‘in’ the’ ordinary temperature of 
the body, does not render the air foul, 
and confequently does not impart’ to it 
any 
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any phlogifton. It is, at the fame time; well 
known, that inflammable air is contained 
-in the lower inteftines, and frequently 
paffes from them per flatum. This. is, 
probably, immediately produced from the 
foeces in the inteftines, and as it has been 
before obferved, that the production of 
heat ufually accompanies the efcape of 
phlogifton, it ferves to prove, that in the 
very laft ftage of decompofition which the 
food undergoes, in its paflage through the 
body, that one of the purpofes intended 
by its introduction, namely the generation 
of heat, is ftill continued. 


I rinp in Dr. Prieftley’s laft volume of 
Obfervations on different Kinds of Air, 
&c. that he is led, by fome experiments 
made on alimentary fubftances, to fuppofe 
that phlogifton alone is the principle of 
nutrition. He fays, page 64, ‘“‘ The ex- 
‘<* periments recited in this and the fol- 
* lowing fection were entered upon chief- 
“ly to difcover the Mela of nutrition 

cin 
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**’in vegetable and animal fubftances, and 
“they teem’ to lead us to fuppofe,’ that 
‘¢ this principle is phlogitton, or the prin- 
*¢ ciple of inflammability, in fuch a ftate 
** as to be capable of becoming, by putre- 
fc fation, a true inflammable air. 


‘* In the putrefactive procefs the -phlo- 
** gifton is merely evolved, and not again 
** combined. with any thing except what 
*< may be neceflary: to its affuming the 
** form of inflammable air; but in nutri- 
“€© tion it is immediately held in (olution 
“«* by the en juice and in sia chyle 
<< formed by it.” | 


Ir it be true, then, as before obferved, 
that phlogifton becomes inflammable air 
by the combination of the matter of heat, 
we may éafily account for the abforption 
of that heat which is feparated in the com- 
mon putrefactive procefs of animal fub- 
ftance, and in confequence of which, it is 
concealed from our fenfes. And, if it be 

: E alfo 


é 
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alfo true, as Dr. Prieftley imagines, that 
when the diffolution of the fame fub- 


_ {tance takes place in the ftomach under 


the procefs of digeftion, that the phlogif- 
ton is not combined with heat, but is 
immediately taken up by the gaftric juice, 
we may further underftand, why the mat- 
ter of heat is generated, under thefe cir- 
cumftances. in.a fenfible ftate, and is, 
therefore, at liberty to be diffuted through 
the body, as.before intimated. 


Bur, as phlogifton andthe matter of 
heat are certainly both equally extricable 
from vegetable, as well: as animal..fub- 
ftances, when they undergo putrefaction, 
it may feem. flrange, that the matter’ of 
heat fhould not, in this.inftance, as well as 
in that of animal fubftance, unite with:the 
phlogifton, and. be concealed in the new 
compound of inflammable air. dite 


THE only conjecture I.can give for fuch 
a difference in operations, which, in all 
| other 
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other refpects, are, apparently, fo fimilar, 
is, that, probably,: thefe two materials do 
not, in the inftance of vegetable putrefac- 
tion, feparate at the fame time ; the mat- 
ter of heat being, poflibly, fo loofely com- 
bined with the vegetable fubftance, that 
it is fet at liberty, and totally diflipated 
before the phlogifton is difengaged. © 


Anp, that the matter of heat is but 
loofely retained in vegetables, is evident 
from its being eafily feparated from them 
in the loweft temperatures, by the {ole 
addition of moifture; it is well known, 
that ftable dung, if not dry, will heat and 
rot. in the moft fevere frofts, and that 
what the gardeners call long muck, will, . 
if thrown in a heap and watered, undergo 
the neceflary ‘procefs for the hot bed 
in the coldeft feafons; whereas animal 
fubftance, if kept ever fo wet, will refift 
putrefaction for a long while, even when 
the atmofphere is in temperature fome 
degrees above.the freezing point, | 


ae aa Ir 
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_ Ir may be remarked, too, that putre- _ 
faction in vegetables is a flow procefs, and 
is not compleated until a long while after 
the efcape of the heat from them, while in 
animal fubftance, though the concurrence 
of confiderable heat as well as moifture 
is required to induce putrefaction, yet, 
when once the procefs is began, it goes 
on very rapidly; all the materials of 
which it is compofed, being, probably, 
fet at liberty at the fame time, and, there- 
fore, more quickly diffipated. | 


Were the decompofition of vegetable 
matter to take place equally rapidly, proba- 
bly, the fame union of the matter of heat 
and phlogifton would be produced; and 
this, indeed, feems to be the cafe in com- 
buftion, though under the circumftances in 
_ which this operation is commonly carried 
on, itis obvious, that the inflammable air, ' 
which is produced by this union, cannot 
be preferved : This appears, however, to 
have been compleatly effected in Dr. 

Prieftley’s 
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Prieftley’s late extraordinary experiment on 
charcoal, with the burning lens, the de- 
compofition of the vegetable matter being, 
in this inftance, fo quickly obtained, that 
the component parts of the body were fet 
at liberty at the fame time, and were, 
moreover, under circumftances in which | 
the new compound .of inflammable air, 
refulting from it, was rendered obvious 
and preferved. 


ADMITTING, then, thefe premifes, the 
difference, as refpecting.the fenfible pro+ 
du€tion of heat, obfervable between the 
procefs of putrefaction ’ in animal and in 
vegetable fubftance, will be eafily un- 
derftood, and the objection’ to the pre- 
fent theory, which arifes from the gene- 
rally received opinion of there being na 
heat generated in the decompofition of 
animal fubitance, and which has been 
before taken notice of, will be fully 
obviated. 
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Ir is well known, that nothing more 
immediately tends to leflen the heat of 
the animal fyftem than evacuation by the 
bowels, and on this principle, is doubt- 
lefsly. founded the univerfal practice of 
purging in inflammatory complaints. ° 


Tr thefe means were found ufeful only 
in inflammations of the bowels them- 
felves, this cooling effect might be fup- 
poted to be derived from the mere removal 
of what excited heat in them, by its bulk, 
in preternaturally diftending the part, or 
by its acrimony, in irritating it. But 
experience has: fufficiently proved, that 
unloading the bowels removes the gene- 
ral heat of the whole habit, and that in- 
flammations of parts very remote from the 
inteftines are relieved by the general di- 
minution of heat, brought on by fuch 
means. 


THERE can be, therefore, no doubt, 
from this circumftance, that the genera- 
tion of heat is moft moderate when the 
ftomach and bowels are the leaft filled; 

and 
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and if fo, it furely furnifhes another. ar- 
gument of the probability of the original 
fource of it: being in the aliment received 
into the {ftomach. 


Tuat much of the heat which is ge- 
nerated in the living:animal body us con 
{tantly endeavouring to efcape by the fur- 

face, is evident froma variety of facts.: 0 


Tue univerfal cuftom of the inhabi- 
tants of all countries in which the tein- 
perature of the atmofphere is in the {mallett 
degree lower than human heat, making 
ufe of apparel, and this being thicker or 
thinner in proportion to the refpective 
differences of feafons and climates, is cer» 
tainly a proof of this, as being evidently 
intended to prevent fuch an efcape of heat 
from the body as would be unpleafant and 
injurious. The fame thing may be ob- 
ferved of the natural cloathing of different 
animals; in warm climates their coats are 
fhort, fmooth, and lie clofe to the fkin, 
but in the northern regions their cover-' 
ing confifts of a rarer fubftance, as wool, 

fur, 
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fur, &c. and-in birds this citcumftance i8 
peculiarly ftriking; as they pafs freely 
through the air, and are conftantly expofed, 
~ in the higher regions, to currents of cold 
air, their natural heat would pads off much 
too quickly if they were not covered 
with a fubftance which conducts heat very 
flowly, which feathers are well known to 
do ;.and in thofe birds which live in the 
water, which conduéts heat much quicker 
than air, their covering is {till more rare 
than common feathers; the down upon 
the breaft and under the bellies of thof 
birds, which in cold climates live princi- 
pally in the water, being, perhaps,’ the 
floweift conductors of heat in nature; mo- 
dern luxury, having, on this principle, fet 
fo great a value on thé down of ithe Eider 
Duck, andits ufe in retaining heatin the part 
to which it is applied, being well known 
in fits of the gout, to which cafes, on ac- 
count of its extraordinary lightnefs, it is 
particularly well adapted, as the parts af- 
fected:are ufually fo exquifitely tender, as 
to fuffer pain from the contact of what-. 


ever has weight, or occafions preflure. 
THE 
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Tue flow condudting power of this 
down, being evidently owing to its very 
rare texture, it is obvious, that to retain 
this quality it fhould remain perfectly 
dry, as the fineft plumage will, when wet, 
very foon collapfe together, and form a 
body capable of carrying off heat, per- 
haps, very quickly. To guard againft 
this circumftance, nature has furnithed 
water fowls with a peculiar kind of oil, 
and has given them the power of occa- 
fionally opening the receptacle where it is 
depofited, and of fpreading a fufficient 
quantity of it over their outermoft fea- 
thers, by which they are effectually pro- 
tected from the contact of the water, and 
their texture is preferved uninjured *, 
| Ir 


* © Lesr the feathers fhould fpoil by their violent 
“$ attrition againft the air, or imbibe the moifture of 
‘© the atmofphere, the animal is furnifhed with a gland 
‘¢ behind, containing a proper quantity of oil, which 
** can be preffed out by the bird’s bill, and laid f{moothly 
** over every feather that wants to be drefled for the 

| nt ** occafion, 
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Ir may be likewife obferved, that even 
in the fame animals, a difference, refpect~ 
ing the heat-condu@ing power of their 
covering, takes place under different ex- 
pofures ; that in fummer it is lefs calcu- 
lated to retain their heat than in winter, 
and when protected by ‘the external cold, 


-*¢ occafion, ‘This gland is fituated on the rump, and 
‘¢ furnifhed with an opening, or excretory duct; about 
‘¢ which grows a {mall tuft of feathers, fomewhat like 
** 2 painter’s pencil. When, therefore, the feathers 
“© are fhattered or rumpled, the bird turning its head 
“* backwards, with the bill catches hold of the gland, 
‘¢ and preffing it, forces out the oily fubftance, with 
‘¢ which it anoints the disjointed parts of the feathers, 
** and drawing them out with great affiduity, recom- 
** pofes them, and places them in due order; by which 
** they unite more clofely together. Such poultry, 
“* however, as live for the moft part under cover, are 
** not furnifhed with fo large a ftock of this fluid, as 
“© thofe birds that refide in the open air. ‘The feathers 
‘© of an hen, for inftance, are pervious to every fhower ; 
_** on the contrary, fwans, geefe, ducks, and all fuch 
‘< as nature has direéted to live upon the water, have 
“* their feathers drefied with oil from the very firft day 
“¢ of their leaving the fhell.””—Goldfmith’s Hiftory of 
the Earth and Animated Nature, vol. v. page 4. 


by 
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by living within doors, than when ex- 
pofed to it when living in the open air. 
The horfe may be confidered as a very 
familiar inftance of the truth of this re- 
mark, for every one knows how long and 
rough the coats of thofe are which winter 
abroad, and how {fhort:and fmooth are the 
coats of thofe which are kept in. warm 
{tables ; and that it is a common practice 
with thofe who have the cate of horfes, 
to cover them with woollen cloths, to 
make their fkins fine; and that, confe- 
quently, in the former fituation, it being 
of fo loofe and rare a texture, it muft carry 
off heat very flowly; and in the latter, 
for the contrary reafon, that it muft carry 
it off much fatter. 

Ir may be remarked, that all animals, 
when the heat is pafling’ off from them 
in an inconvenient degree, endeavour to 
check it by leffening the furface of their 
bodies, which is expofed to the furround- 
ing “medium; thus we fee, why dogs, 
S109) Fa 3 cats, 
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cats, é&c. when lying on the ground, and 
not in a warm fituation, draw their limbs 
_ elofe to them, and endeavour to acquire 
fuch a pofture of the whole body, as fhall 
bring all the parts as much in contact as 
poflible, and fhall make their whole figure 
as {mall as it can be; and why, when in a 
contrary fituation, as near a fire, or ex- 
pofed to the warm rays of the fun, they 
ftretch out their limbs, and extend their 
whole furface as much as poffible: and 
we all know, that we ourfelves, when 
naked, or when entering a cold bed, do 
exactly the fame thing; and in bed, we 
continue fuch a pofture until fuch a quan 
tity of heat has been accumulated, : and 
confined by the bed cloaths, as to remove 
the fenfation of cold, when, like the 
before-mentioned. animals, we ftretch 
forth our limbs, and acquire our ace 
cuftomed pofture. | 


Tue peculiar glow which follows cold 
bathing, and which is gulls by perfons 


foon 
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foon after coming into a warm roont, when 
the body has been, for fome time before, 
expofed to a very cold air, may, likewife, 
be accounted for on the fame principles 
of the internal production of animal heat, 
and its tendency to the furface; for, as 
during the expofure to the cold, in both 
cafes, the heat muft have efcaped very 
faft, and the fupply have been propor- 
tionably quick, the waite being fuddenly 
checked by the warm air being a bad 
conduétor of the heat, there muft, obvia. 
oufly, be an accumulation on the furface, 
and a greater fenfe of heat than before, 
fora while, until the balance between the 
wafte and the fupply be again more regu« 
oer reftored. 


Tue effects. produced -by fanning, when 
perfons are very hot, and: its being; fud- 
denly left off, though lately accounted 
for, on the principle of a celebrated theory 
of {pafm, may,, I think, in a clearer. and 
more fimple manner be underftood on the 

princi iples, 
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principles of the foregoing doétrine ‘ 
when the furface is fo loaded with heat, 
. and the air which is in immediate contact 
with it, has already taken up fo much 
that it is either unable to carry off any 
more, or performs this office fo flowly, as 
to be unequal to the removal of the quan- 
tity which is conftantly arriving at the 
furface, the driving away fuch air by the 
fan, and permitting other air to approach, 
which not being fo loaded, is able to carry 
off the heat more quickly, the fkin muft 
certainly be cocled; but if this. operation 
be fuddenly ftopped, and the air again be- 
come ftationary, the return of heat will 
take place, and for a little while, perhaps, 
in an increafed degree, (as is ufually ob- 
ferved,) becaufe, whilft the heat had a free 
_ exit from without, the internal heat more 
readily found its way to the furface; and 
the fanning, which was the caufe of the 
more free exit, being fuddenly ftopped, a 
greater accumulation, for a little while, 
takes place on the fkin, as was obferved 
| under 


| 
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under fimilar circumftances after cold 
bathing, &c. and it appears, then, very 
evident, that the operation of fanning 
‘promotes the efcape of heat from the fur- 
face, on the fame principle as the ufe of 
the bellows promotes the combuftion of 
burning bodies, the one removing the air 
which is become too much loaded with 
the matter of heat, and the other that 
which is faturated with phlogifton, 


THaT the heat from within arrives 
quickeft at the furface, of thofe parts from 
whence the greateft efcape of heat is con- 
tinually going on, is evident, from thofe 
parts, which are conftantly expofed, not 
feeling colder than thofe which are co~ 
vered; thus, except in very fevere cold, the 
hands and face experience no greater fenfe 
of cold than the other parts of the body 
which are continually covered. From 
which it would feem, that nature endea- 
vours to maintain. a due equilibrium be- 
tween the watte and fupply of every part ; 

, and 


? 
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and from this it may, alfo, be concluded, 
that if other parts of the body were as 
_ much expofed as the face and hands, that 
they would, but for a little while, expe- 
rience any material inconvenience from 
the greater efcape of heat which would 
be thus produced, and that, therefore, 
probably the ufe of fuch thick cloathing 
as we are accuftomed to, or perhaps of 
any apparel at all, except in very cold 
climates and feafons, is principally necef- 
dary from habit alone, in | 
Every one who has paid attention te 
the temperature of the atmofphere by 
means of the thermometer, muft have ob- 
ferved, how frequently our feelings, re- 
fpecting heat and cold, difagree with the 
indications of them, as exprefied by that 
inftrument; as it often happens, that when 
experiencing a very confiderable degree of — 
cold, we are furprifed to find the mercury 
at a moderate temperature ; and this may 
be obferved lable to happen in windy 
weather, 
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weather, and when the air is particularly 
loaded. with wet particles. 


Tuts is to be accounted for on no other 
principle than that of the conftant pro- 
duction of heat within the animal, and of 
its tendency to pafs off by the furface: for 
the thermometer very foon acquiring the 
temperature of the air, becomes at once 
ftationary, varying only with the real 
changes which take place in the atmof-_ 
phere ; whereas, the conftant fucceflion 
of heat. which there is in the living 
animal, prevents its acquiring the tem- 
perature of the air, and it cannot, there- 
fore, like the mercury, defcend to its 
temperature, and then become ftationary ; 
and as the fenfe of cold felt by us, mutt, 
confequently, be owing to the conftant ef- 
cape of heat which is thus promoted, the 
degree of cold mutt, obvioufly, be in pro- 
portion to the celerity with which the air 
is enabled to carry the heat off. 


i AIR : 
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AIR in motion, though precifely of the 
fame temperature as when {ftill, will carry 
off moft heat from the body in a given 
time ; becaufe the portion of air in imme- 
diate contact with the body, does not re- 
main long enough near it to be warmed to 
a degree that can much leffen its eonduct- 
ing power, but being immediately re- 
moved, its place is fupplied by other 
portions, which are, likewife, in their 
turns driven away, and are again fucceed- 
ed by others; by which means the body 
is conftantly furrounded with air of the 
coldeft temperature the ftate of the atmof- 
phere admits of, and which is, confe- 
quently, the moft able to rob the furface 
of heat: whereas, when the air is ftill, 
the reverfe of this muft happen; for if the 
portion of air remain for fome time in 
_ contact with the warm body, it mutt foon 
acquire fome of its warmth, and by ap- 
proaching nearer its temperature, become 
_ proportionably lefs able to carry off heat 
from it than it did at firft. 
: Moist 
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Moist air is, likewife, a better con- 
duétor of heat, than when dry, becaufe, 
water, though of the fame temperature 
with air, is well known to carry it off 
more quickly than air will do. | 


Ir, aiemie, when thefe two caufes 
unite, as is the cafe in moift and windy 
weather, we may eafily underftand why 

the heat from animals fhould be carried 
off more quickly, and the animals fhould 
experience a greater fenfe of cold than 
when the air is ftill and dry, though the 
thermometer fhould, in both cafes, ftand at 
the fame point. | 


Tue matter of heat finds, moreover, 
other outlets to efcape by, befides the fur- 
face of the body; as a confiderable quan- 
tity mutt, evidently, pafs off from the 
lungs in breathing, and from the bladder 
and inteftines, with the urine and feeces: 
indeed, the quantity which is carried off 
with the air from the lungs, is found, by 

' G2 experience, 
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experience, to be much greater than one 
would, at firft, imagine, ‘* for we knqw 
‘© that the heat contained in one breath of 
~< air, will, if properly managed, ravfe 
‘© Fahrenheit’s thermometer ten degrees * 
And nature feems to have taken advantage 
of this circumftance, when an extraordi- 
nary quantity of heat is fuddenly excited 
in thofe animals, which are but little able 
to carry off fuch fuperabundancies: thus, 
dogs, who are feldom relieved by {weat- 
ing, and fheep, whofe cloathing is fo parti- 
cularly unfavourable to the carrying off an 
unufual quantity of heat, always breathe fatt 
when much heated; they open their mouths, 
“likewife, very wide, that the whole fur- 
face of the fauces may be expofed, and 
move the tongue remarkably quickly, to 
agitate the air in contact with it. . 


-Tur degree of heat loft by the two 
other caufes muft, obvioufly, depend upon 
the quantity of thofe evacuations; it is 


* See Critical Review for January, 1782, page 6, 


evident, . 
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evident, however, from the circumftance 
of their carrying off any, that, independent 
of the generation of heat being lefiened by 
emptying the bowels, as has been before 
remarked, the body is, likewife, cooled by 
thefe evacuations by the mere removal of 


ésniible heat. 


Ie) ceri nites of the caufes which ge- 
nerate heat in animal bodies, there. are, 
undoubtedly, many which contribute to the 
fudden excitation of it: the principal and 
- moft powerful of thefe are exercife and a 
free motion of the different parts of the _ 
body ; and this may be accounted for, by | 
fuppofing that the decompofition of the 
food in the ftomach is accelerated thereby, 
or at leaft that the diffuffion of the heat 
which is there produced, is by thefe means 
haftened. We fhould then expect to find 
that thofe perfons, who by working hard 
all day, promote a quick decompofition of | 
their food, and by being conftantly ex- 
pofed to hiss cold air, and being thinly - 
| | clad, 
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clad, fuffer the heat which has been thus 
produced to efcape faft, fhould have the 
_ beft appetites, but thit they fhould feldom 
grow fat; and for this reafon it certainly 
may be accounted for, why the poor la- 
bourer, whofe fituation is precifely that juft 
defcribed, though he fhould always return 
from his work with a keen appetite, and 
fhould be able to fatisfy it with full meals 
‘of the moft fubftantial food, and fhould, 
in every refpect, enjoy the moft perfec 
health, yet that he fhould feldom, like 
his. wealthy and indolent neighbour, 
become fleek and corpulent; the exer- 
cife and conftant expofure to cold pro- 
ducing the fame effects as habitual ab- 
ftinence. It may be remarked, I be- 
lieve, as a very fingular circumftance, 
and as a ftriking proof of the foregoing 
_obfervation, that there are very few in- 
{tances of poor countrymen who live by 
daily labour, and are, for the mott part, 
in the open air, being fat. And hence 
we fee the propriety of air and exercife 

being 
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being recommended to invalids and con- 
valefcents, ss the fureft means of procuring 
good appetites; and why cold bathing 
fhould be particularly conducive to this 
purpofe. 


Tuat the application of cold to the 
furface of the body, and particularly 
in cold bathing, is a powerful means of 
exciting the appetite, has been often 
obferved by medical writers ; and this cir- 
cumftance has lately been accounted for, 
by fuppofing, that there is a peculiar con- 
fent between the mufcular fibres of the 
ftomach, and the mufcular fibres of the 
extreme vefiels on the furface of the bo- 
dy *; and that as the furface is ftimulated 
by the tonic and aftringent power of cold, 
the nerves of the ftomach are, by the con- 
fent of parts, expofed to the fame influ- 
ence, and the appetite is prompted by the 
ftimulus thas communicated from with- 

® Cullen’s Firft Lines of the Pradtice of Phyfic, 
vol, i, page 40. 

out; 
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out: but, furely, the explanation of this 
fact will be more fimple, and more intel- 

ligible on the prefent theory. That im- 
- merfion in cold water tends to carry off 
a much greater quantity of heat than 
would otherwife efcape, muft be very cer- 
tain, and it muft, therefore, evidently 
produce a more than ufual neceflity for 
the reproduction of this material; and as 
it is admitted that the fenfe of hunger, or 
a defire of fupplying the ftomach with 
food is the moft obvious and general ef- 
fect produced by cold bathing, it would 
feem very reafonable to fuppofe this organ 
to be principally concerned in the repro- 
duction of it; and this is rendered ftill 
more probable, by the fact noticed in the. 
preceding paragraph, and which proves, 
I think, inconteftibly, that a wafte of 
the matter of heat is a waite of nutri- 
ment, and confequently prevents thofe 
perfons from growing fat, who are liable 
to a more than ufual degree of it ;. and for 
this reafon it alfo is, that thofe who go 


- foo:., 
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too frequently into the cold bath, or ftay 
in it too long, ufually fhrink ; which cir- 
cumftance muit frequently have been ob- 
ferved in boys, who, from being fond of 
{wimming, go very often into the water, 
and ftay a long while in it. — 


Tus admits of ftill further probabi- 
lity, from its being, likewife, a fact, that 
the retention of heat isa retention of nu- 
triment, and, therefore, renders a fupply 
of food lefs requifite. This has been be- 
fore remarked generally, and will appear 
yet more evident by the following facts, 
and which I adduce as particularly con- 
trafted to the foregoing ones, which tend 
to prove that the wafte of heat is a wafte 
of nourifhment. 1c 


Tue employment of thofe artificers 
who work near large fires, and in places. 
heated by furnaces; as black{miths, forge- 
men, &c. is certainly more laborious than 
| iis mae 2 
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that of the hufbandman ; and confequent- 
ly, as far as depends upon exercife, the 
decompofition of their food, and the gene- 
‘ration of heat muft be carried on as quick. 
jy in therm as in the hufbandman ; but as 
they live conftantly in a warm atmofphere, 
the heat fo generated cannot fo eafily pafs 
off, and which, therefore, according to the 
preceding theory, occafioning an accumula- 
tion of it, will be manifeft in the increafe 
of their fat : accordingly, it is not unufual 
to find fuch perfons corpulent, and from 
the fame circumftance, it probably is, that 
cooks are fat almoft to a proverb *. 

THE 


* Ture are, undoubtedly, many workmen, whofe 
fituations are, in manly refpects, fimilar to thofe above 
defcribed, who are, neverthelefs, very thin and pale ; 
there being circumftances which attend fome employ- 
ments of this kind, which neceflarily injure the health 
and wafte the body. In fome, the labour and heat are 
fo violent as to produce exceffive fweats, as is the.cafe 
_ with the workmen in glafs houfes, foundeéries, &c, and in 
fmelting ores, and fufing fome metals, it is well known, 
that arfenical and other noxious mineral particles are 
frequently taken intg the habit, and very mifchievous 

| effects 
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~'Tur*common theory of the wafte of 
animal fat, is, that it is rendered fluid by 
exercife and motion, and in this ftate is 
abforbed by the blood, from whence: it 
pafies off by the common outlets: with the 
other excretions. Were this ‘true, there 
would, obvioufly, Be a greater wafte of 
this fubftance in ‘thefe artificers than in 
hufbandmen, as on this principle, not only 
their extraordinay labour, but the very 
warmth of their fituation would ‘contri-’ 
bute to the diffolution of the fat; but: 
whilft the contrary to this {6 often hap- 
pens, it is furely more reafonable to fup- 
_pofe, as above, that the prevention of fat- 
is owing to the matter of heat being eafily’ 
carried off by expofure to cold when it is 
firft generated, by which itis: hindered 
from being depofited, and producing an 
increafe of the bulk. ti 


effects .are Stihl by them. But thefe, ‘however 
true they may be, prove nothing againft ths ‘above 


general remark, 
2 


He it 
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Ir muft be, likewife, evident, that ly- 
ing in bed, and being covered with thick 
cloaths, tends to retain heat, and confe- 
quently, that much lefs of the matter of 
heat mutt, at this time, efcape, than under 
the ordinary circumftances of expofure, 
Thofe perfons, who from accidents are 
obliged, to be confined to bed for a confi- 
derable length of time, and thofe who, 
from indulgence, habituate themfelves 
much to their beds, well know that the 
appetite is leflened by it; and every one’s 
experience ‘tells him, that the fenfe of 
hunger is much lefs induced during thofe 
hours. of abftinence which pafs in bed, 
than in the fame number during the day. 


Ir may, perhaps, feem a ludicrous re- 
mark, but I cannot help thinking, that 
the prevalence of corpulency among 
Dutchmen, is, in fome meafure, owing 
to the retention of heat; for though they 
certainly are not a flothful people, yet 

| they 
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they are remarkable for being more warm- 
Jy clad than any other nation, 


Few animals. of equal bulk are capable 
of fupporting life upon fo {mall a quantity 
of food as fheep; as it is well known, 
that they will live, and even thrive in very 
barren paitures ; and there are many in- 
{tances of their remaining feveral weeks 
under. deep fnows without perifhing: 
there can be no difficulty in explaining 
this, if the foregoing general principle be 
admitted, as it may, obvioufly, be attri- 
buted to their being covered with a cloath-. 
‘ing of fuch great rarity as wool, and 
moreover, to the fnow being fo fimilar in 
its texture, as to be likewife a flow con- 
ductor of heat. And, for the fame rea- 
fon, it probably is, that fheep fuffer fo 
much more injury from an excefs of rich 
food, than moft other animals do, and ef- 
pecially in warmer climates: As the hear 
produced by a fuperfluous quantity. of 
aliment cannot make its efcape, they 


very 
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very foon grow fat; and if ftill continu. 
ing the fame rich food, they become fub- 
_ ject to the various difeafes of repletion, to 
cutaneous eruptions, &c*, 


A CIRCUMSTANCE of the fame nature, 
may be alfo obferved in birds, whofe co- 
vering, like that of the fheep, is particu- 
larly well calculated to retain their heat, 
and therefore is, as has been before ob- 
- ferved, well adapted to their unufually 
expofed fituation. During the time of the 
incubation of the female, it is well known, 
that the fmaller birds will remain a very 
long time without food : for, under thefe 
circumiftances, not being expofed to fuch 
a watte of heat, as when pafling {wiftly 
and frequently through the higher and 
more cold regions of air in flying, a much 
fmaller quantity than ufual muft confe-~ 
quently pafs off, the neceflity for an im- 
mediate fupply become lefs urgent, and 


- * Buffon’s Natural Hiftory, Englith tranflation, 
yol, iii, page. 408. 
the 
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the fenfe cf hunger, probably, be propor- 
tionably diminifhed. 


THAT motion fhould produce an in- 
creafe of heat in animals, may however, 
perhaps, be accounted for on another 
principle than its exciting a quicker ac- 
tion in the organs which decompofe the 
food, or-in thofe which diffufe it through 
the body; for if we admit the conjecture 
before made, that the matter of heat is 
‘depofited in a latent ftate in the animal © 
fubftance itfelf, and moft largely in the 
fat and cellular parts, it is not more un~ | 
reafonable to fuppofe, that motion and ex- 
ercife fhould call it forth on the principle 
of attrition, than that preflure and friction 
fhould ¢all it forth from metallic and ve- 
getable fubftances, for if it may be excited 
from iron by the ftrokes of the hammer, 
and from two fticks by rubbing them 
again{ft each other, there can be-no reafon 
to fuppofe, that it fhould not be called 
forth by the fame means from animal fub- 
~ ftances, 
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ftances, which, probably, whilf in a liv 
ing ftate, retain it more loofely. 


Tue foft, moift, and greafy texture of 
animal fub{tance would, yet, feem to be very 
unfavourable to that clofenefs of contact, 
which in the attrition of harder bodies, 
probably, contributes much to the exci- 
tation of heat. I cannot more properly or 
more fully obviate this objeGtion than in 
the words of Dr. Martine. ** Cum h- 
**quores omnes, & prefertim pingues, 
“¢ gualis eft animalium {fanguis, inter cor- 
“‘pora dura intercepti eorum attritum 
«© quafi obtundant fuffocentque, & calo- 
‘* rem alias ex attritu oriundum multum 
‘‘imminuant; prout vel infime fortis 
<< hominibus notum eft experimentis ro- 
‘¢ tarum fuper axes, vel axium fuper ful- 
<¢ cra in mille machinarum {peciebus cir- 
<< cumactarum ; exinde anfam forte arri- 
‘© pias irridendi productionem caloris a 
*‘mutuo liquidorum & folidorum attritu 
Choy corpore animato. Quum prefertim 

‘* habeamus 
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habeamus Villifium aflerentem liquida 
utut plurimum concuffa & agitata haud- 
quaquam intepefcere. Sed hypothefeos 
amore abreptus fallabatur Villifius, nof- 
que, fi illi totos nos confidamus in er- 
rorem abripiet. A quo fimplicis rufti-- 
carum experimenti ope prompte libera- 
bimur. Lactis quippe cremorem, li- 
quorem certe fatis inertem, & impenfe 
oleofum jugi agitatione, conquafflatione, 
atque in continentis dolii parietes attritu 
ad fenfum tepeicere norunt muliercule, 
dum butyri a reliqua ladtis parte fepa- 
rationem moliuntur. Idemque certiore 
nota apud Albinum comprobatum video; 
quum thermometrum tunc temporis 
lacti jam ebutyrato immiffum majorem 
caloris gradum evidenter commonttret. 
Hoc quidem ex mutatione quadam cre- 
mori induéta, & quafi chemico fieri pro- 


‘cefiu forte arbitraberis. Aft, folicite 


facto periculo, ipfam fimplicem aquam 
vehementer agitatam, fluidum in ther- 
mometro paullulum elevafle ipfe obfer- 
vafle mihi vifus fum; nifi adquifitum 

I -€© calorem 
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€calorem alii cuidam ignote & latenti_ 
‘* caufie ortum fuum debuifle pertinax ni- 
** mis adftruere volueris *.” 


Tua. heat! may be locally excited by 
thefe means, muft, however, be known to 
every one, for the rubbing the hands to- 
gether, will, certainly, call it forth with- 
out the reft of the body being moved, or 
without any other part being warmed by 
it; and, furely, this fact alone renders it 
very probable, that it is produced on the 
foregoing principle: and, if this be ad- 
mitted, it obvioufly. leads. to another 
conjecture, namely, that the adipofe parts 
of animals are not only ufeful as the gene- 
ral connecting medium of the other parts 
of the body, and by their foftnefs, fmooth- 
nefs, and compreflibility, as being well 
adapted to facilitate the various motions 
and flexions of the different parts, but 
that they ferve the purpofe of a magazine, 
in which the matter of heat is depofited, 
and from whence it may be occafionally 


* De animaliam Calore, page 152. 


called 
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¢alled forth, for the ufe of the animal ; 
and this {uppofition is not a little 
{trengthened by feveral well known facts. 


Ir has been obferved, that fat perfons 
are lefs affected by expofure to cold than 
thin people are; the vulgar faying, of 
their fat keeping them warm, (at leaft if 
underftood as furnifhing them with 
warmth,) being, perhaps, more philofo- 
phical and true, than is commonly ima- 
gined ; it ig, however, undoubtedly true, 
that fat people are fooner affected by thofe 
circumiftances which prevent the ufual ef- 
cape of heat from the furface, than thin 
people are, and that the accumulation of 
heat produced by ‘thofe means, are more 
intolerable to them; and, it is equally 
true, that thin people are the moft impa- 
tient of cold; old people, in whom, it is 
well known, this fubftance is fo much di- 
minifhed, require, and probably for this 
very reafon, to be kept much warmer than 
young Stat and it would feem, too, 

| es 3 that, 
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that, in thofe perfons, who from a genefal 
morbid ftate of the fyftem, or from any 
particular difeafe in the ftomach, are una- 
ble to take in, or digeft the ufual and ne- 
ceflary quantity of food, and confequently 
cannot derive the requifite fupply of heat 
from this fource, it is obtained from the 
adipofe parts, thefe being the parts which 
are known to fuftain the greateft injury 
under fuch circumftances. 


I cannot help conjecturing, — that 
what has been ufually termed by medical 
writers, infenfible perfpiration, is, in fome 
degree, the mere efcape of the matter of 
heat; and, from what has before been 
obferved, on the agreement between the 
generation of heat in the ftomach, and the 
lofs of it by the furface, we may well un- 
derftand why, in thofe curious experi- 
ments which have been made, by accu- 
‘rately weighing the quantity of food ad- 
mitted into the ftomach, and the quantity 
which paffes from the body by the com- 


mon 
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mon emund¢tories, to afcertain the pro- 
portion they bear to each other, it has 
ever been found, that, in a ftate of health, 
the latter always falls very much fhort of 
the former; and which, therefore, proves 
that there is fome other unknown outlet, 
and which has thence been called infen- 


fible per{piration. 


Tue calculations of the celebrated Sanc- 
torius on this fubject (which were, indeed, 
made in a warmer climate than that of 
England, as he lived in Italy,) prove, that 
if eight parts be admitted into the ftomach 
as food, only three parts pafs off by the 
bladder and inteftines, and that, confe- 
quently, five parts make their efcape by 
the other infenfible outlet; a very great 
quantity indeed, the diminution of which, 
whatever be the nature of it, muft necef- 
farily produce a derangement in the ani- 
mal economy. — 


wy SHOULD 
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SHOULD this conjecture have any trutli 
in it, into what a. practical error has the 
idea of this unknown and infenfible mat- 
ter, being perf{piration, led medical peo- 
ple? for it is well known, that warm ait’ 
and thick cloathing are ufually recom- 
mended to prevent the fuppreffion of in- 
fenfible perfpiration, whereas, the efcape 
of the -matter of heat from the body is 
certainly promoted by the furrounding air 
being colder than itfelf, and by any other 
{ubftance being in contact with it, being 
good conduétors of heat. - 


Tuat the efcape of heat aloné fhould 
effect any difference in the weight of the 
animal body, as is here fuppofed, mutt, 
however, appear very extraordinary; as 
we have no proof of the prefence of the 
matter of heat adding to the weight of 

bodies. 


INEXPLICABLE as it may be, there 
certainly feems, in fome inftances, to be 
a difference 
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a difference in the weight of the compo- 
nent parts of a body, when under combi- 
nation, and when feparated, at leaft, when 
weighed under the common circumftances | 
of the atmofphere; and, perhaps, the pre- 
fent circumftance of the diminution of 
weight, by the efcape of heat from. the 
animal body, may be of this nature. —The 
weight of the piece of charcoal, which 
was the fubje&t of Dr. Prieftley’s extraor- 
dinary experiment with the burning lens, 
whateyer it was, certainly appears to have 
exceeded the weight of the materials pro- 
duced by its decompofition: this opera- 
tion was carried on under circumftances 
in which none of its parts could be diffi- 
pated, except the light and heat, thefe alone 
being able to permeate the glafs receiver ; 
what remained was pure inflammable air, 
the weight of which, I need not obferve, 
muft have been much lefs than that cf the 
charcoal. | 


THERE 
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THERE may, yet, be fome fallacy in 
this, as, very poflibly, inflammable ‘air, 
light as it is, would, if weighed in vacuo, 
be equal in weight to the portion of char- 
coal which produces it; its extraordinary 
levity, when weighed in common air, 
being, perhaps, owing folely to its very 
great rarity *: thus, if the charcoal, which 
produces it, could be extended to fucha 
degree as to equal the rarity of inflamma- 
ble air, it would, probably, have equal 
Jevity ; and if, on the contrary, inflam- 
mable air could be reduced to the denfity 
of common air, it would, probably, weigh 
as much; or, if ftill further, to the denfity 


* THe obvious difficulty, if not impoffibility, of af- 
certaining this by the air pump, or any other inftru- 
ment, with perfect accuracy, muft, for the prefent, at 
Jeaft, leave it a matter of conjecture; and, for the 
fame reafons, probably, other philofophical paradoxes 
muft ftill remain fuch. ‘The increafe of the weight of 
metals by calcination, Which admits of no fatisfactory 
explanation on the prefent principles of chemiftry, ° 
might, perhaps, be accounted for, could the metal and 
calx be weighed in a perfect vacuum. 


of 
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of efaecear: it would be as heavy as char- 


coal. And, poflibly, it may be owing to 


the fame circumftance, namely, its extra- 
ordinary rarity, that the matter of heat, 
when feparated from the body with which 
it was originally combined, fhould feem 
to have no fenfible weight: thus it can- 
not, furely, be unreafonable to fuppofe, 


that the matter of heat, which forms fo 


material a part:of fome bodies, as coals, 
fulphur, &c. fhould contribute, when un- 
der combination, to their weight; and 
yet, when fet at liberty by combutftion, 
it is fo extremely rare and unconfinable, 
as not poffibly to be the fubje& of any 
experiment to afcertain its weight, and, 
therefore, it has generally been fuppofed 
to have none, 


| THE principles into which the common 
articles of food, both animal and yegeta- 
ble, are refolved by chemical analyfis, are 
earth, water, air, phlogifton, and the mat- 
ter of heat, The chief part of the earthy 

K | and 
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and watery particles pafs off in the feces 
and urine ; but thefe, according to the 
experiments of Sanctorius, form but an 
inconfiderable part of the weight of the 
food admitted into the ftomach. Some 
' water, alfo, and, probably, more than is 
commonly imagined, evaporates from the 
furface of the mouth, fauces, and lungs in 
breathing, and fome air, certainly efcapes 
by eructation,' &c. and I have no doubt, 
moreover, but that fome moiiture does ef- 
cape infenfibly from the fkin, though I 
am ‘perfuaded it is much lefs than is com- 
monly fuppofed, as I cannot help think- 
ing, that what is depofited there, is prin- 
cipally defigned for the purpofe of pre- 
ferving the *requifite foftnefs and {mooth- 
nefs of the furface, rather than to ferve 
as the means of carrying off fomething 
from the habit *. But all thefe together 

are 

% Wate infenfible perfpiration equal to what Sanc- 
torius has fuppofed it, it muft, furely, be obvious to the 


fight in the form of vapor, as it pafles from the fkin, 
ae when 
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are infufficient to account for the weight of 
food received, and we mutt, therefore, have 
fecourfe to the only two other materials 
which are known to jafs off from the 
{fyftem,. and which are phlogifton and the 
matter of heat; (for I would take no no- © 
tice of what is loft by fenfible fweating, 
as that is, evidently, only an occafional 
difcharge, and moreover, was not noticed 
in the calculations of Sanétorius) by which 
it appears, if the premifes be admitted, 
that the matter of heat and phlogifton, 
little as they feem to contribute to the 
weight of bodies, muft, in this inftance, 
by their efcape, be fuppofed to contribute 
fomething to the diminution of the weight 
of the animal body. : 
when the temperature of the air is fo cold as to be inca- 
pable of retaining it in perfect folution; and which is 
fo evident in breathing, even when the thermometer is 
upwards of 50. The furface of the fkin, when brought 
in contact with a cold and fmooth body, as a looking- 
glafs, will, indeed, leave a mark of moifture, but even' 
this is very inconfiderable, unlefs the {kin be in a {tate 


of fenfible perfpiration, 
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Ir is worth obferving, how carefully 
nature has guarded againft the inconveni- 
encies which the temporary and occafional 
fuperabundances of heat, which, under 
certain circumftances, neceffarily take 
place, muft produce; when fo large a 
quantity of heat is fuddenly excited, that 
the furrounding medium cannot take it 
away fufficiently faft, or when, though 
the formation of heat be but in the ordi- 
nary degree, the temperature of the air 
is fuch, as not to be able to remove it in 
the ufual manner, an- accumulation muft 
take place at the furface, and fuch a fenfe 
of heat be immediately felt on the fkin, 
as to become painful, and if not foon re- 
lieved, to be injurious: in this cafe, pro- 
vided the body be in health, there comes 
on a perfpiration, which covering the fur- 
face with moifture, affords an opportunity 
for the heat to pafs off by a new law, 
for evaporation at this time taking place, a 
quantity of heat is immediately abforbed 
by the vapor, and carried off in a latent 
ftate, by which means, the fuperabundant | 

f heat 
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heat finds an’ efcape, and the inconveni- 
ences occafioned by it are obviated. 


Wirnovr this happy provifion of na- 
ture to carry off occafional fuperabund- 
ances of heat, it is obvious, that in hot 
climates it would frequently be infup- 
portable; and accordingly it is obferved, 
that in fuch climates thofe perfons enjoy 
the moft perfect health, and are able to 
_ endure the higheft temperatures, who are 
moft prone to fweating ; and that particu- 
larly among thofe poor negroes who are 
compelled to perform hard and daily la- 
bour, thofe who are not conftantly re- 
lieved by plentiful fweating, foon fall a 
facrifice to the accumulated heat ii ca 
under thofe circumiftances. 


On the fame principle, how obvioufly 
does it appear, that the burning heat of a % 
, fever fit muft be relieved by fweating, and | 
that a ftate of perfpiration muft be falutary . 
in all inflammatory difeafes. y 

| Se 
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So great is the relief obtained by fweat- 
ing in cafes of extraordinary heat, that, pro- 
bably, it contributes to the letting off the 
matter of heat by other means than the 
mere evaporation of the moifture which 
forms on the fkin; it is evident, ‘that 
{weating very much wattes the animal tat, 
and by that means, according to what has 
been before obferved, one fource of heat 
is diminifhed, and, perhaps, what pafles. 
off at this time is, in part, this very fub-' 
ftance itfelf in a liquified ftate; and if fo, 
the very change from a folid to a fluid | 
muft be attended with the abforption of 
heat, as it is well known, that thofe. 
bodies which undergo changes from a 
folid to a fluid ftate are capable of retain- 
ing more heat in a latent {tate when fluid 
than when folid, as water contains more 
than ice, and vapor. more than water. 
And I find, that I am not fingular in this 
opinion, of the fat itfelf being fometimes 
liquified, and difcharged through the 
pores of the fkin ; as Dr. Alexander, in his 
experimental 
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experimental eflays, more than once men- 
tions the fame idea; for he fays, ** when 
** we view attentively the {weat of very 
** hard labourers,.and of thofe who work 
at furnaces, &c. and confider every cir- 
‘* cumftance attending it, we fhall gene- 
‘rally find that, itis) colliquative, and 
** confifts chiefly of the ferous parts of the 
** blood, but alfo of the fat melted. dawn 
§* and excreted with them.” » Pagé 203. 
And in thé fame page he again fays, <* in 
' £¢ very. profufe fweats, 2 confiderable part 
*§ of the fat 7s melted down and evacuated.” 


ir this be the cafe, we cannot but re- 
mark the peculiar. fimplicity with, which 
‘nature relieves herfelf under. thefe cir- 
cumftances, the evil of accumulated heat 
becoming “itfelf the caufe by which the 
fuperabundance is removed: and hence 
we fee, that a degree of heat, beyond what 
is ufual to the {kin, muft take place before 
petipiration can be induced. | 
| Various 
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Various other facts relative to the 
ceconomy of animal life, might, I doubt 
not, be adduced as further illuftrative of 
the foregoing theory ; and. in purfuing the 
fubject, much matter would, probably, 
arife, not a little interefting to a philo- 
fophic mind, as it muft neceffarily open 
to the enquirer a new field of natural 
knowledge,. perhaps, not lefs rich with 
materials, than thofe which have been 
lately fo fuccefsfully traverfed by modern 
philofophers, The fhort, and very im- 
perfe&t fketch here given of the fubject, 
will, however, I fhould hope, be fuffi- 
cient to fhew the probability of the fy{- 
tem, and ferve, at leaft, to introduce the - 
following obfervations on the treatment | 
of cutaneous eruptions and difeafes of the 
furface: and if we admit this fyftem, we 
muft admire the wonderful fimplicity 
with which nature carries on the im- 
portant work of the production of heat in 
animals, and her ereat wifdom, in not 
| only 
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only having provided fuch ample ftores of | 
‘this valuable material, in different parts 
of the creation, but in having fo perfectly 3 
fecured it from wafte until it fhould be. 
called for by the o¢cafion which immedi- 
ately demands it ; for, were the matter of 
heat contained in feeds deftined for future 
plants, or in other vegetable fubftances 
intended -for the ufe of animals, fo loofely 
combined. with them, as to be fenfible to * 
the common laws of heat, it is evident, 

that the matter would be diffipated as foon 
as the refpective bodies were furrounded 
by media, colder than thofe in which they 
were originally formed, and, confequently, 
would be expended before, in one cafe, the 
great purpofe of vegetation, and in the 
other, the no lefs important work of ani- 
malization could he effeéted, 
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General Theory of Cutaneous Evup- 


tions, €3c. 


W HETHER the philofophical 
reader will admit the preceding 
theory of the production of animal heat 
to be probable or ‘not, the foregoing facts 
are certainly fufficient to prove, that a con- 
fiderable quantity of heat is conftantly ge- 
nerated in the animal body, and that fome 
of it has a conftant tendency to pafs off 
by the furface ; that the regular efcape of 
this matter depends upon fuch various 
circumftances, that it muft be liable to 
occafional interruptions ; and that in con- 
fequence of thefe interruptions, the fur- 
face of the fkin muft be fometimes over- 
charged with heat. 
| THE 
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* Tue effect of this accumulation of heat 
from within, if we may be allowed to 
confider the fac&t fimply, mutt be precifely 
the fame as if an’ extraordinary quantity 
of heat were ‘to be applied to the fkin 
from without; and which is well known 
to be as follows: a {mall degree of heat, 
and which is not long continued, ‘excites 
only an increafed fenfibility in the part ; 
if a larver quantity, or if longer continued, 
it occafions a fenfe of burning, the part 
becomes red, is inflamed, and tumefied, 
perhaps, by the fimple expanfive power of 
heat ; and if {till more be applied, the cir- 
culation in the cutis is obftruéted, and a 
decompofition takes place, which is at- 
tended either or pa ‘the vefication or exul 


ceration ot the part, 


| “Tyat there are various difeafés which 
affect the fkin exactly i in the way jut de- 
{cribed, the caufes of which cannot be the 
application of heat frota without, muft, I. 


think, be admitted by every perfon who 
L 2 has 
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has paid the leaft attention to cutaneous 
affections, and from their great fimilarity 
to thofe which are produced by the action 
of external heat, afford a fair prefumption, 
that they are produced by a real accumu- 
lation of the fame matter, and which, 
confequently, muft have its fource from 
within. 


WuatT tenders this ftill more probable, 
is, that thofe fubje@ts in whom the greateft 
quantity of heat is known to be generated, 
ate moft liable to cutaneous difeafes, as is, 
in both refpects, the cafe with infants ; 
and that thofe parts of them whofe fitua- 
tion is the. leaft favourable for the efcape 
of heat, are the firft and. moft principally 
affected: it is obvious, that the matter of 
heat is moft likely to be retained behind 
the ears, under the axille, &c. as thefe 
parts are almoft conftantly in a ftate of 
contact, and it is well known, that thefe 
are particularly fubject to excoriations and 
_puftulary eruptions. 

I cANNOT 
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- I cannot help, therefore, thinking, 
that moft of thofe eruptions and inflam- 
mations on the fkin,.which occur when 
a patient is in other refpects in good 
‘health, are owing merely to the matter of 
heat accumulated on the part, in confe- 
quence of its being obftructed in its ufual 
endeavour to pafs off; and in fupport of 
this opinion, I will adduce two fimple in- 
ftances of fuch local eruptions being, in- 
conteftibly, produced by {uch an accumula- 
tion: in the one cafe being occafioned by 
the matter of heat being hindered from 
making its efca;  s ufual; and in the 
other, by fuch ar. extraordinary quantity 
being excited on the part as cannot pafs 
‘off in the ordinary way. | 


Ir is well known, that poultices, which, 
from their loofe and rare texture, are evi- 
dently very,bad conductors of heat, if long 
continued to a part, rarely fail to produce 
pimples ; and that friction, even of the 
moft gentle kind, will, if long continued, 


Or 
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or often repeated on a part, produce the 
fame; and an inftance of the latter, as 
occurring in medical practice, may be ob- 
ferved in thofe patients who have been for 
fome time ufing mercurial frictions, e{pe- 
cially if the ointment be abforbed fo flowly 
as to require a long continued rubbing on 
the fkin; the puftules on the part pro- 
duced by this caufe, being, fometimes, fo 
troublefome as to make it neceflary that 
the patient fhould frequently change the 
part on which the fri@ion is made, and 
even in fome cafes, as to require the dif- 
continuance of it for fome time: and we 
all know, how much fooner thefe caufes, 
when united, will produce the foregoing 
effets. The uneafinefs which fome peo- 
ple experience when riding in warm wea- 
ther, is certainly produced by an extraor~ 
dinary degree of heat being excited on 
the part by preffure and friction, and by 
the due efcape of it being. prevented by 
the fubftances in contact being bad con- 


ductors of heat. _ 
Ir 
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Ir, then, this fimple view of the fub- 
dtance be admitted as a juft one, we can- 
not be at a lofs how to treat fuch dif- 
eafes, the very nature of them pointing 
out thofe fubftances which have the pro- 
perty of carrying off the matter of heat 
moft readily, as the moft tee to afford 
relief in them, 

THE fimilarity between topical inflam+ 
mation, and the effects of external heat — 
applied to the {kin, and the real exiftence 
of an extraordinary degree of the matter 
of heat in the former, have long ago been 
remarked by phyficians, and are particu- 
larly noticed by the celebrated commen- 
tator on; Boerhaave, who has the following 
appofite obferyations on this fubject *, 


sé Bur that there is a greater quantity of 

‘< fire in the inflamed part is demonttrated 

* by thermometers, and the effe&s being 

** quite fimilar to thofe which arife from 
* Van Swieten’s Commentaries, vo]. i. page 284. 

| = ‘¢ the 
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‘* the application of elemental fire to the 
** body. For when a healthy perfon ap- 
“* plies the back of his hand to a fire, he 
“¢ begins to perceive a greater heat, then 
“‘ the part will become red: and if he ~ 
ae applies it {till nearer to the fire, the 
** pain will be violently increafed, the 
“© cuticlé will be raifed into blifters, and 
‘‘at length the fkin itfelf will be burnt 
‘up into an efchar by the increafed ac- 
*‘ tion of the fire; which efchar being 
«¢ abfolutely a dead or foreign fubftance, 
<« muft be feparated from the living parts 
** by a fuppuration: but the ill confe- 
«* quences ofan inflammationare altogether 
‘¢ the fame with thefe, and arife in like 
‘‘order. For a flight heat, rednefs, and 
** tumour, attended with pain, form an 
‘inflammation at the back of the hand, 
«© all which fymptoms have increafed in 
** proportion to the diforder itfelf : but 
‘* from a violent inflammation tending to 
*¢ a gangrene, the cuticle is alforaifed into | 
** blifters, and gangrenous efchars are 

| ‘© formed, 
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‘© formed, which muft be likewife fepa- 
«* rated from the living parts by fuppura- 
‘< tion; and if the inflammation ftill con- 
‘* tinues increafing in violence, all the 
“< parts appear black, even to the bone, 
‘*in the fame manner as if they were 
** burnt by the fire, and then the part is 
** faid to be mortified or fphacelated. 
*< Hence, alfo, Hippocrates calls an ar- 
«« dent fever by the name of fire (7 ap) 
‘** becaufe, in that diforder there is often 
“© fo great a heat felt in the vital organs, 
“<< as if there weré a real fite ; from whence 
<< death often enfues very fuddenly. And 
<‘in the moft ardent fever, the plague, 
‘© when the malignity of the diftemper is 
“* tranflated to fome particular part of the 
<* body, it is obferved to be burnt up in 
<< fuch a manner as if it was actually oc- 
‘© cafioned by fire; as is evident in the 
‘* peftilential carbuncles ; which are, af- : 
«‘ terwards, feparated and thrown off by 
<¢a fuppuration all round them, and this 
«* perfectly in the fame manner as is ufual 
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‘‘ when any part of the body has beer 
‘¢ burnt by a red hot iron. Thus the 
‘¢ wife ancients did, by obfervations only 
“¢ of the effects of an inflammation, deno- 
‘* minate it juftly from fire, fince both, 
‘< the caufe and the effect of each are alike 3 
<¢ and the modern obfervations concern- 
‘‘ing the nature of fire, are a ftrong 
‘© confirmation of all that has been here 


S, fase. 


Tue inflammation which fpreads round 
the puncture of inoculation, is, perhaps, 
of all others, the moftintenfe; but. as it 
is ufually but of fhort duration, and, as 
when there are but few puftules in the. 
other parts of the body, its continuance 
is rather defired than not, means are fel- 
dom ufed to leffen it. I have, however, 
fometimes feen it fo great as to deftroy 
the integuments and cellular fubftance to 
a confiderable extent and depth. When 
threatening fuch effects as thefe, the keep- 
ing the part conftantly wet with cold 

water 
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water, relieves it fooner than any. other 
application ; and this method, which I 
firft learned from Mr. Sutton, the cele- 
brated inoculator of the fmall pox, and 
the bold and fuécefsful introducer of the’ 
cool regimen in that difeafe, is a decifive 
proof of the relief obtained in infamma- 
tions by the fimple removal ‘of the matter 
of heat. ; 


ADOPTING, therefore, this general idea, 
that cutaneous eruptions and inflamma-_ 
tions are produced by ‘accumulations of 
heat on the furface, and that they indicate 
the neceflity of a more {peedy removal of 
the matter of heat than the part requires 
at another time, I fthall endeavour to en- 
quire, whether the fame doétrine be not 
applicable to the following important 
difeafes, and whether, as in all of them, 
the furface moft particularly fuffers, it is 
not reafonable to attribute them to fimi-- 
lar accumulations, and to ‘fuppofe, there- 

; | M2 fore, 
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fore, that they may, all, in fome degree, 
be relieved by the ufe of thofe means _ 
which have a tendency to prevent fuch 
accumulations cf.heat being formed on 
the furface, or to affift in a more {peedy 
removal of them, when once collected. 


Tue difeafes I allude to are the fol- 
lowing : 

The Small Pox. 

The Miliary Eruption. 

The Meafles. 

The Scarlatina. 

The Eryfipelas. 

The Elephantiafis. 

The Tinea Capitis. 

Febrile Rathes. 

The Anthrax. 

The Phlegmon. 

Burns and Scalds. 

‘Spreading Ulcers, attended with an ex- 
traordinary fenfe of heat. ae 

The Hernia Humoralis. | 


The 
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The Hernia Inteftinalis, 
Opthalmia. 
The Gout, 
And thofe kinds of local eruptions and 
excoriations which cannot be included in 
any of the above. 7 
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"The Small Pox. 


; HAT is the peculiar nature of 
the virus of the fmall pox, and 
whether we fhall ever be able to under- 
ftand the nature of this, and of the other 
{pecies of contagion, it is not at prefent 
neceflary to confider: it is, however, evi- 
dent, that its introduction into the fyftem 
never fails to produce a peculiar kind of 
ferment in it, and that the effe@ of this 
is the generation of an extraordinary quan- 
tity of heat, which, by a powerful effort 
of nature, is immediately determined to 
the furface, and in proportion to the 
quantity which arrives there, or that is 
prevented from pafling off, the {kin fuffers 
the ufual injury from fuch caufe, as an 
increafed fenfibility in the part, rednefs, 

tumefaction, and fuppuration. 
TuIs 
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‘Tus view of the difeafe, fimple as it 
is, I am perfuaded is a very natural and 
obvious one, and is, in the fulleft manner, 
proved to be a juft one, by the method 
which modern practice has adopted of 
treating it; for however the original in- 
troduction of fuch a method may have 
been owing to that kind of happy chance, 
which in many -inftances of human im- 
provements has brought about the moft 
ufeful difcoveries, and however little, 
therefore, the principle of it might, at 
that time, have been reafoned upon, there 
can be no doubt but the falutary effects 
which experience has found to be pro- 
duced by it, depend totally upon its fa- 
vouring that efcape of the matter of heat 
which the difeafe fo immediately indicates 
to. be neceffary, and an endeavour to carry 
off which, feems to conftitute its. very - 
nature. . rer 


THE extraordinary fuccefs which has 
attended the expofure of patients. in the 
eruptive: 
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eruptive ftage of this difeafe to the cold 
air, and of their regimen, for fome time 
before the fermentation excited by the 
- introduction of the variolous matter takes 
_ place, being fuch as affords the moft mo- 
derate generation of heat, are the moft 
firiking illuftrations of the foregoing ge- 
neral doctrine, and particularly prove, that 
this difeafe confifts principally in a fuper- 
abundance of heat fuddenly excited. 


_ Tue very painful and feverith ftate of 
this difeafe which precedes the eruption, 
is, probably, owing to the peculiar fer- 
- menting procefs brought on by the ad- 
miffion of the virus into the habit, -and, 
perhaps, the general fenfe of heat within, 
the pain in the head and back, the un- 
eafinefs and naufea at the ftomach, and 
the increafed velocity of the blood, are all 
fymptoms of the inteftine motion of fuch 
a procefs; and thence it may, likewife, 
feem not extraordinary, that when this is 
finifhed, and the heat which is generated 

from 
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from fuch an operation is fet at liberty, 
and finds its way to the furface, that the 
foregoing fymptoms: fhould immediately 
be alleviated;. and’ further, that if the 

heat fhould find a very ready iffue, and be 
ina great meafure diffipated, that the dan- 
ger of the difeafe fhould be over: and 
that if, on the other hand, when the heat 
arrives at the furface, it fhould be pre- 
vented from pafling off, or if the’ quan- 
tity of it be fo great that the quickeft con- 
‘ductors of heat fhould be infufficient to 
its removal, that it muft accumulate there, 
and, in proportion to its quantum, produce 
upon the fkin all the effects of fuch an 
accumulation of heat, as have petnrs been 


enumerated. 


- Tuts difeafe may, therefore, be well 
confidered as confifting of three diftiné 
Rages ; the firft is that which is called 
the eruptive fever, and which appears to 
be occafioned by the peculiar ferment juft 
mentioned; the fecond, which is pros 


N : as, perly 
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perly termed the eruption, and which ap- 
pears, evidently, to. be owing to an extra- 
ordinary quantity of heat being thrown on 
the furface; and the third may be con- 
fidered as the effect of that injury which 
the part has fuftained by fuch an.over- . 
charge of heat, and confifts in the puftu- 
lary fuppuration of the fkin. | 
ie 7 | | 
_ Ir is thence obvious, that the danger 
of this difeafe arifes principally from the 
quantity of heat which has been ‘excited 
in the firft ftage, and from the degree of © 
obftruction which it finds in endeavouring 
to pafs off in the fecond; and that, there- 
fore, the regulation of thefe two ftages is 
the moft within our power; the object of 
the firft being to render the habit able to 
endure, with the leaft injury, the derange- 
ment which the whole fyftem fufters from 
this peculiar kind of ftimulus being intro- 
duced, and by diminifhing, as much as 
poffible, the generation of that heat which 
is the effect of it; and both which, as be- 
POR ei Be fore 
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fore obferved, are moft likely to be ac- 
complifhed by unloading the ftomach and 
bowels of fuch materials as give out much 
of the matter of heat, and by admitting 
fuch food only as affords the moft mode- 
rate quantity of it in its decompofition ; 
‘and the object of the fecond being to favour 
the efcape of heat from the furface; which 
is obtained by thin cloathing, expofue 
to.cold air, &c, The firft of thefe having 
been, by experience, found as inftrumen- 
tal in leffening the violence of the difeafe 
as the fecond, I with the reader particu- 
larly to advert to it, as this feems to de- 
pend very much upon the reftraining the 
generation of animal heat at that time, by 
diminifhing the quantity of the materials 
which are fuppofed to produce it; forIcan- 
not help thinking, that the ufe of prepara- 
tory medicines which are given previous to 
the communication of this difeafe by ino- 
* culation, depends more upon their power 
of emptying the bowels as purges, than 

N 2 | upon 
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upon any fpecific antivariolous quality in- 
herent.in mercury, antimony, &c. 


Wuewn the third ftage of this difeafe 
has taken place, the mifchief, perhaps, is, 
in a great meafure, irreparable; and all 
‘that art can dp, is to conduct the patient 
through it as well as circumftances will 

imit of ; for if the furface have fuffered 
fo much from the degree of heat accumu- | 
lated upon it, that fuppuration muft take 
place, the object of medicine mutt be to 
prevent, if poffible, the {till more unfa- 
vourable termination of gangrene: The 
fituation of an unhappy patient under 
thefe circumftances being, perhaps, very 
fimilar to that which would take place if 
the {kin had been injured to the fame de- 
grce by artificial heat from without; and 
. every one knows the hazard which would 
arife from fuch an affection of the fkin, 
‘even from that caufe, if extended over fo 
large a furface. pts 
os Mucu 


so 
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-Mucu, however, as the danger of the 
fmall pox feems to depend upon the quan- — 
tity of heat excited in the firft ftage of 
the difeafe, and much as its virulence is 
diminifhed by the heat being carried off 
freely in the fecond, yet there can ‘be 
no doubt, but fomething, in which the 
variolous poifon refides, is depofited .on 
the fkin with the matter of heat ; as it is 
well known, that the matter which is 


formed by the fuppuration of the part, 


and even the clear lymph, called ichor, 
which (like the water of a common 
blifter,) is found when the puftule is a 
mere veficle, have the power of commu-~ 
nicating the diftemper; yet even this, 
little as we can. reafon upon its nature, 
is certainly fo proportioned to the quan- 
tity of heat excited at the time of its 
production, that it cannot, feparately, be 
confidered as. an object of medical atten 
tion; and were it even fuppofed, that 
the heat. was not’ generated within - the 
body, and determined to the furface, but 
; that 
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that it was immediately excited on the 
fkin. by the acrimony of the variolous 
_ matter depofited there, the fame endeavour 
to carry it off by expofure, &c, would be 
equally indicated. 


Tue {mall pox is a difeafe fo well 
known, and the method of treating it with 
the cool regimen 1s at prefent fo univerfal, 
that every practitioner muft have had 
fufficient experience of the fats on which 
the foregoing remarks are founded; but 
as it may ferve to ftrengthen what I have 
advanced on the fubject of heat, as applied 
to the treatment of this difeafe; I fhall 
infert the following tranfcripts on this 
fubje& from Cullen’s Firft Lines of the 
Praétice of Phyfc, 


-*© Tur circumftance of the fkin, which 
*« feems to determine the variolous matter 
*€ to ftick in it, is a certain ftate of in- 
‘« flammation, depending much upon the 
‘* beat of it; Thus we have many jn- 

| Mio ee) CERCES 
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‘* ftances of parts of the body, from being 


€ 


nm 


more 4eated, having a greater number 
of puftules than other parts. In the 
‘« prefent practice -of inoculation, in 
‘‘which few puftules are produced, 


% 


~ 


‘‘ much feems to be owing to the care 
** that is taken to keep the fkin coo/. Parts. 
‘© covered with, plafters, efpecially with 
‘* thofe of a ftimulant kind, have more, 


nr 


“a 
n 


puftules than .other parts. . Farther, 


Cy 
A 


certain circumftances, fuch as adult 


% 
~ 


age, and full living, determining to a 
“-phlogiftic diathefis, feem to produce a 
“« greater number of puftules *.”’. And 
further, on, the fubje@t of inoculation, 
the. fame, author fays, < That it is hece{- 
‘*fary both before and after inoculation, 
“‘ to avoid (external, 4eat, either. from 
«‘ fun, artificial; fires, warm chambers, 
** much cloathing, or being much in bed; 
‘© and ‘on the contrary, that, it is right 


9 Page 143, vol. ii, 4th edition. 
| Kieth ‘to 
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“‘ to expofe the perfon toa free and coo/ 
pid tals hu 


Tue method of treating the fmall pox, 
which the above theory of the difeafe fo 
obvioufly points out, being fuch as modern 
practice has already fo fuccefsfully adopt- 
ed, what has been faid on the fubject 
‘muft be confidered rather as illuftrative of 
the preceding doctrine of heat, than as 
tending to recommend a new mode of 
practice: but as the above theory, per- 
haps, more fully explains the principle 
upon which fuch a practice is falutary, 
it may poffibly be thought right in fome 
cafes to extend the degree of its appli- 
cation, and when the circumftances at- 
tendant on the eruption indicate fuch an 
accumulation of heat on the fkin, as muit 
be peculiarly hazardous, to attempt its 
diffipation by the application of more 
powerfull conductors to the furface than 

+ Page 148. 
have 
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have hitherto been made ufe of; for if the 
temperature of the air be fuch as to render it 
unable to carry it off fufficiently faft, it would 
not feem improper to make ufe of water, 
which is .known to conduct heat more 
quickly, or even to profit by the ftill more 
active heat-conducting power of evaporation, 
in the ufe of a more volatile fluid; provided 
the texture of the fkin be not in any degree 
broken, fo as to expofe it to the danger of he- 
ing ftimulated by it, . 7 
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ECPI ON LY, 
The Miliary Eruption. 


“HE miliary eruption is another very 
| remarkable inftance of the effe& of 
an 1 accumulation of heat on 1 the furface; for 


_. though confidered for a long time as a criti- 


cal evacuation of febrile matter, and confti- 
tuting a peculiar difeafe, modern practition- 
ers, I believe, are unanimous in attributing 
it folely to the fkin having fuffered a long 
continued and preternatural degree of heat 
and {weating, ae 


Tuar thefe eruptions are produced by the 
before mentioned caufes, may be prefumed 
from their infrequency in fevers of the moft 
malignant kind, and ‘even among puerperal 
women, (who have heretofore been fuppofed 
to he fo peculiarly liable to them,) fince the 
cool regimen has been generally adopted in 

practice ; 
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practice ; from their being fometimes produced 
by thofe caufes, when the patient is totally 
_ free from fever, and moreover from their be- 
ing fometimes merely local, as muft have 
Beett plan ne sak where a Hae 


She, 


ht 


by silt. 


In the courfe of my practice, and which, 
more particularly in puerperal cafés, has not 
been inconfiderable, I have never once fen’ 
the miliary fever; but I have fevéral’ times’ 
obferved’a plentiful crop of the miliaty erup-’ 
tion furround the female breaft,- when, on 

account of a fuppuration, it has been necef- 

_ fary to keep it poulticéd for any length of 
time; and I have fometiines feen thém on the 
cheftsof children, in very hot weather, though’ 
they have been 'in perfeét health, froni their 
having fweated profufely, and having had ra- 
ther too’thick cloathing upon them. 


WERE it: neceflary, in further Rene of 


» thefe eruptions being produced by heat and 
, roc: {weating, 
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fweating, to produce the authority of medi- 
cal writers on the fubject, I have no doubt 
but the moft ample/teftimony might be ob- 
tained from the modern ones: the following, 
however, being fo ftrikingly appofite to the 
fubject, appear to be fully fufficient for my 
purpofe. Dr. Shebbeare, who wrote before 
the cool regimen was generally made ufe of, 
and who was well known to be no friend to 
it, fpeaking of the miliary eruption, fays, 
«« Increafed f{weating, and long continued 
‘« heat often exhibit that phenomenon, 
‘© where no ficknefs attends.” —Praétice of 
Phy fic, Vol. I. Page 44. 


In Mr. White’s excellent Treatie on the 
Management of Lying in Women, the nature 
‘ of the miliary fever is fully defcribed, and 

the moft fatisfactory proofs are given of the 

eruption being produced by,a mere over- 

‘ charge of heat; he fays, ** I have often feen 
‘* miliary eruptions at different periods and 

© under different circumftances, but I can- 
‘€ not, upon the ftricteft enquiry, find, that a 

* miliary 
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* 
vr 


miliary eruption was ever produced with- 
out a fweat.” And further, “ I have 
often obferved that the miliary eruptions 


a ae 
a a 


Lal 
en 


come out firft, and there is the greateft 
quantity of them in thofe parts which 


Lay 
Lay 


a“ 
ns 


are the clofeft covered, efpecially if co- 
«* vered with flannel.”—Page 44. Second 
Edition. 


_ Dr. Gregory, in his Praétice of Phyfc, 
fays, ‘‘ It is found in all kinds of fevers, 
<< efpecially where a hot regimen has been 
‘© ufed, and where profufe and long continued 
‘“‘ fweatings have been the confequence. 
#6 Many people have it when they {weat, 
«‘ though they have no fever.—Pzage g2. 
Se. CLXXII. 


And Dr. Cullen, in his Fir? Lines of the 
Praétice of Phy/fic, delivers an opinion on this 
fubje&t perfetly fimilar to the foregoing; for 
he fays, Page*i08. Sec. DCLXXXVII. 
«© That it is very probable, that, in the mi- 
« liary fever, the morbific matter is not a 


fubfifting 


; 
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« fubfifting contagion communicated to the 
** blood, and thence, in confequence of fe- 
*« ver and aflimilation, thrown out upon the 
© furface of the body, but a matter occa- 
-€ fionally produced in the fkin itfelf by 
*< fweating.” And Page 11. Settion 
DCLXXXIX. “ It appears fo clearly to 
«© me that: this eruption is always a fympto- 
« matic and fatitious affection, that I am. 
«¢ perfuaded it may be, in moft cafes, pre- 
_ © vented merely. by avoiding fweats.” 


And: further. Page’ 114. Seé#. DCXC. 
‘¢ Weare perfuaded, therefore, that the prac-~ 
«¢ tice which formerly prevailed, in the cafe of 
‘< miliary eruptions, of covering up the body 
*¢ clofe, and both by external means and in- 
«¢ ternal remedies, encouraging the {weat- 
‘ings which accompany this eruption, -was 
‘« highly pernicious and commonly fatal.” 


Tis eruption appears, therefore, moft 
unqueéftionably, to arife from an extraordinary 
degree of heat-being collected on the furface, 

} under 
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under the peculiar circumftance of confider- 
able fweating accompanying it; for in all the 
cafes of miliary eruption before alluded to, 
it feems, in none of them, to have been ex- 
cited without the Jatter having been an at- 
tendant upon it.—This may, probably, at 
the firft view appear a paradox, as fweating 
has been before confidered, and is by experi- 
ence well known, to be a very powerful 
agent in removing heat from the fkin; but 
as this muft obyioufly arife from the evapo- 
ration of the fluid depofited by fweating, if 
a profufe fweat be induced under cjrcum- 
{tances which very little favor its evapora- 
tion, it is not unlikely but the heat of the 
{kin will not only be but in a {mall degree 
leffened, but that it, poflibly, may fometimes 
be increafed by it; and as evaporation cannot 
- take place to any extent, if the external air 
- have no accefs to the fkin, and which muft 
be the cafe when'the body is clofely fur- 
rounded with flannels and thick bed-cloaths, 
it may, perhaps, in fome meafure, be ac- 

F ‘counted 
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counted for why this phenomenon fhould be 
produced by the joint caufes of accumulated 
heat and fweating, when the fkin is thus 
clofely covered and cautioufly guarded againft 
the centac of the outward air, 


Ir we admit the foregoing conjecture, we 
may further learn that not only profufe 
{weats, which, under thefe circumftances, 
are excited on the principle of carrying off 
morbific matter, are generally prejudicial, 
but even the more moderate ones, which are 
induced with the intention of relieving the 
furface on the principle of diminifhing its 
heat, muft, in a great meafure fail of their 
purpofe, if the evaporation of the moifture 
_ be not promoted by a due admiffion of the 
external air, 


| Ir can {carce be neceflary ta add, that al- 
lowing the caufe of miliary eruptions to be 
fuch as has been recited, the cool regimen 
mutt be the only fure method of preventing 
them; and that when, froma contrary prac- 
tice 
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tice having been purfued, they have taken 
place, it muft be equally manifeft that the 
ufual means of letting off heat from the 
{kin, by occafional expofure to cool air and 
by thin cloathing, may not only be fafely 
adopted, but that they muft be the moft 
likely to obviate the ill effects of them, and 
to prevent the production of any more, 
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SEC TLON, 3, 


The Meajles. 
HIS difeafe, like the fmall pox, depends 


upon a {pecific contagion communi~ 
cated to the blood, by the peculiar operation 
of which, on the fyftem, fever and an extraor- 
dinary degree of heat are excited; the latter 
: of which being determined to the furface, 
produces an accumulation of heat there, and 
occafions an eruption, which conftitutes a 
principal part of the difeafe. It differs, how- 
ever, from the {mall pox in this, that-the 
_ {kin does not feem to receive all the virulence 
of the diftemper, as the lungs, and the mu- 
cous membranes of the throat, noftrils, 
. &c. are more particularly affected by it; and 
for this reafon, perhaps, it is, that the fymp- 
toms which occur before the eruption, are - 
not fo much relieved by its appearance as in 

the {mall pox. - 
Ne 
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It is evident, however, that the furface 
is very much overcharged with heat, which 
undoubtedly has the fame tendency to pafs 
~ off, as in other fimilar accumulations ; andif 
we may be permitted to judge, from its ana- 
logy to the fmall pox, in this refpect, and 
the great ufe with which the letting off 
the heat has been attended in that difeafe, 
we may furely expect fome advantage from 
the fame means being adopted in this, with 
this obvious difference only, that as expofure 
to cold is fuppofed to aggravate pulmonary 
affections which arife from inflammation,’ 
fuch means fhould be more cautioufly ex- 


hibited. 


On this account there is, perhaps, no 
way in which the efcape of heat from the 
furface, could, in this difeafe, be promoted 
more advantageoufly, and with lefs inconve- 
nience to the pneumonic fymptoms, as by 
moderate fweating; but as nature feldom af- 
fords fuch a relief in the eruptive ftage of 
~ this and fimilar eruptions, we may prefume, 
P 2 that 
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that the common means for this purpofe, 
fuch as the neutral medicines, tepid, diluent - 
drinks, &c. will not eafily produce it; and 
if they would, that probably their operation 
would be too flow, where the effect is fo im- 
mediately neceflary; and as this reluctance 
of the fkin to perfpiration is, at this time, 
probably, owing to its being parched and cor- 
rugated by the heat accumulated on it, no 
means feem fo likely to excite it as the tepid 
-»bath, or the application of flannels wrung out 
of warm water; both which are well known 
frequently to have induced it when the ufual 
internal methods have failed, 


THE warm bath, if at a moderate tempe- 
rature, would feem, however, to deferve the 
preference in this cafe; as, independent of 
its tendency to promote fweating by relaxing 
the {kin, and rendering its pores more per- 
~-yious to the perfpirable fluid, it certainly has 
a tendency to relieve the furface in the firft in- 
{tance, by its power, as water, of conducting 
heat, and which is found by thermometrical 
experiments 
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experiments to be fo confiderable, even 
when at a temperature much higher than 
that of the furrounding air, provided it be 
lower than that of the body which is immerfed 
init, that it will ftill deprive it of heat fafter 
than the air would do at a much lower tem- 
perature. 


_ Tuoucu the heat on the furface would, 
in all probability, be confiderably diminithed 


by this method of practice, and though thena-" » 
ture of the difeafe is, obvioufly, fuch as to give . 


us room to expect relief from fuch a dimi- 
nution of heat, yet I can hardly fuppofe that 
the medical practitioner would be induced, 
from what has been faid, at once,to adopt fuch 
a practice, unlefs fome proofs, from experi- 
ence, could be given of its falutary tendency. 


Perfuaded, however, as I may myfelf be of — 


the good effects which would probably at- 
‘tend the immerfion of the whole body in a 
bath moderately tepid, at the time of the 
eruption of the meafles, and more efpecially, 
{atisfied as Iam, that it could do no hafm, 
! 7 I would 


é 
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I would yet advife, at firft, as an experiment, 
to put the feet and legs only into warm wa- 
ter: It is well known that this partial ufe of 
the bath frequently induces a general and 
fufficient perfpiration; and furely the practice 
of putting the feet into warm water is, at this 
time, fo common at the beginning of moft 
inflammatory fevers, that no one can confi- 
der its propofed ufe in the meafles as likely to 
be injurious; and fhould it be found by ex- 
perience to leffen the heat on the furface, and 
to alleviate the febrile fymptoms, there is no 
doubt but the practice would foon be carried 
to a greater extent, by immerfing the whole 


body in the tepid bath. 


FRoM what was obferved in the preceding 
fection on the fubject of fweating, it is ob- 
vious that when the above, or any fimilar 
means, are ufed to promote perfpiration, with 
a view to the leffening the heat on the fur- 
face, that it will be peculiarly requifite t6 
guard againft the patient being in too warm an 
atmofphere, or being too much covered with 


bed- 


ae a 
bed-cloaths or thick apparel, and more efpe- 
cially, becaufe in this cafe the want of per- 
fpiration cannot be occafioned by a deficiency 


of heat on the fkin. 


In contagious difeafes, attended with erup- 
tion, though the nature of the poifon, the prin- 
ciple on which it affects the fyftem, and the 

mode by which it paffes off are totally con- 
: cealed from us, yet medical practitioners 
feem to have adopted an idea of the quantum 
of virus bearing a proportion to the vifible 
eruption ; and that, as that appears to be the 
only fenfible outlet by which it efcapes from 
the conftitution, the diminution of it, when 
once it has made its appearance, would feem 
- to check the efcape of morbid matter. 


 'THere is evidently a feeming propriety in 
this mode of reafoning ; and we cannot, there- 
fore, wonder that the treatment of cutane- 
ous difeafes has hitherto been fo much di- 
reGted to promote that which was confi- 
dered as the vifible outlet of the diftemper, 

| Nothing 
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_ Nothing lefs than the experience of repeated 
facts could have proved the abfurdity of a 
mode of reafoning feemingly fo proper. In 
the fmall pox this has a€tually taken place, 
and, as far as relates to that fingle difeafe, it 
has had its full influence on practice. 


One would have expected that the appli- — 
cation of thefe important faéts would have 
been extended, in fome degree, to the treat- 
ment of the other cutaneous difeafes which fo 
much refemble the fmall pox: but there is evi- 
_ dently a reluctance in medical perfons to ad- 
mit fuch an analogy between them as would 
influence the practice: and we find, there~ 
fore, that one of the lateft and moft diftin- 
guifhed medical writers* diftrufts the analogy 
between the {mall pox and the meafles, and 
even apprehends that expofure to cold might 
check the efcape of the difeafe, and throw 
it back into the fyftem. , | 


* Dr, Cullen. 
I CANNOT . 
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 cannor account for this otherwifé than 
by fuppofing that: the principle; ‘or, if I may 
‘be allowed the expreffion, the theory of thefe 
facts has not ‘been fufficiently “underftood ; 
for I have:before obferved, that: though the 
good effects of: expofure to cold in the finall 
pox have been fufliciently afcertained' by expe- 
riment, ‘yet the’ reafon for it t has been fate lit- 
tle attended:to...) ogerg nt: Bes 


Tur ule of certain medicines, and the ex- 
pofure to cold, have ‘been: fuppofed to act 
fpecifically:in the extin@tion of the virus of 
the fmall_pox; and whilft the matter refts 
here, it follows clearly, othat unlefs the virus 
of the meafles be admitted ito be very fimilar 
.to that;ofi the fmall pox, there is no more 
reafon to.expect. that the:fame means fhould 
be {pecifies in the removal of the former, be-_ 
caufe they are in the latter, than that it is 
reafonable to expect that mercury fhould fub- 
due the cancerous virus becaufe it is known 
to.be a {pecific.in the venereal. 


Q. Bur 
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Bur. ifs we admit»the probability of 
the conjecture, which obvioufly arifes from 
the confideration of the: foregoing. theory -of 
heat, and of the before mentioned facts rela- 
tive to the fall pox, namely, that the quan- 
tum of the eruption bears a near relation to 
the degree. of heat excited in the fyftem, and 
retained on the furface,; and that the removal 
of the former is in proportion to the diminu- 
tion of the latter; or, to place the fubjeét ina 
ftill more fimple point of view, that the difeafe 
is not fo much in proportion to the quantity 
or individual nature of the poifon admitted, as 
to the ftate and difpofition of the body, re{pect- 
ing the generation of heat, and to the fitua- 
tion of the patient, as favourable or unfavour- 
able to the efcape of it from the furface, we 
may, furely, from the cleareft analogical rea- 
foning; infer, that in any other difeafe, the 
nature of whofe contagion is ever fodifferent to 
that of the fmall pox, if its introduction into 
the fyftem occafion the excitation of an extra- 
ordinary degree of heat, andacutaneous erup- 
tion in confequence of its accumulating on 


_ the 
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the furface, that thofe means which tend to 
reprefs the generation of it in the firft in- 
ftance, and to favor its efcape in the fecond, 
muft be equally falutary in the one¢ difeafe as 
in the other; and for the fame plain reafon 
which would direct the ufe of the very fame 
means to extingiiifh ‘a fie, whatever was the 
peculiar nature of the inflammable re 
which firft kindled it, 


THIs bustle vig of the fubject, I think, 
then, {till more ftrongly fhews the propriety 
of the cool regimen in the 'meafles; and, | 
probably, did not the pulmonary fymp- 
toms which ufually attend it, forbid its appli- 
cation to fuch an extent as in. the fmall POX, » 
(though, poffibly, future practice may prove 
that our apprehenfions from expofure to cold, 
are, even in this refpect, ill founded), and 
if, as in the fmall pox, the difeafe could-be 
anticipated; fo as to allow of the habit be- 
ing prepared to receive the contagion, it 
might be- ‘rendered sae mild step ‘free 
from hazard, | 

ors SECTION 
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SECTION VI, 


The Scarlatina, 
“\HOUGH the fcarlet fever is, inmany ine » 
ftances, accompanied with a fore throat, 
and fome other fymptoms which may re- 
quire a peculiar mode of medical treatment, 
yet the principal fymptom of this difeafe in- 
dicating an) extraordinary determination of 
heat to the furface, feems particularly to re~ 
quire the liberal, ufe of thofe means which 
fayor its efcape. 


‘Tue tumefadction, and fiery appearance of 
the fkin, the fenfe of intolerable heat, which 
patients in this difeafe never fail to complain 
of on this part, and the evident injury which 
- the cutis fuftains, are decifive proofs of an 
accumulation of heat upon it. 


ee THIs 


SCARLATINA: 17” 
Tus difeafe is more frequent and more 
violent in children than in adults, perhaps 
becaufe the natural heat of their bodies ex- 
ceeding that of grown up perfons, difpofes 
them more readily to receive the contagion, 
and admits of a greater excitation of heat 
from its introduction. : 


Patients laboring under this difeafe are 
feldom known to {weat; and if weadmit Dr. 
Alexander’s theory of fweating, we may rea~. 
fonably fuppofe that, in this cafe, it is pre- 
vented. by the furface being heated beyond 

the dueling point, 


Ir follows thea, I think, pretty iy: 
from. thefe premifes, that the moft obvious 
mode of relief in this difeafe, mutt be to af- 
fift in carrying off that fuperabundance of 
heat from the furface, which, under the or- 
dinary circumftances attendant on the treat-. 
ment of it, namely, warm rooms and thick 
bed-cloaths, nature feems unable to. effect ; 
and I have, therefore, {carce any doubt, but 


thin 
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thin cloathing, expofure to cool air, and, 
perhaps, the temperate bath, would be very 
ufeful, if applied in the early ftage of it. 


Ir is, I believe, a .conftant practice to 
unload the ftomach and bowels at the firft 
attack of the complaint; and this is evi- 
dently right, both on the principle of the 
foregoing theory, as removing one fource 
of the generation of heat, and as having 
been, by experience, ever found falutary at 
the beginning of all febrile complaints. But 
when this fever is attended with the fore 
~ throat, and the eruption is particularly great, 
it has been obferved that patients feldom bear 
the continuance of fuch an evacuation.— 
The reafon, perhaps, is, that when the heat 
is exceflive, unlefs it finds a ready efcape 
when it firft arrives at the furface, that its 
mifchievous effects are very foon felt; and 
the future treatment muft be directed to 
prevent (as was obferved with regard to 
the {mall pox) the termination in putrefac- 
tion or gangrene. 


SECTION 
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SECTION. Vi. 


The Eryfipelas. 


pi saree the eryfipelas is a difeafe of the 
‘* {kin, attended with a peculiar degree of 
‘heat, is evident from its very name.—Ignis 
facer, and St. Anthony’s fire, both fufficiently 
exprefs this idea; and there is no doubt but 
thefe, and fimilar names, were originally made 

ti of as defcriptive of the patient’s fenfe of 
the part affected. 


Tue mode of treatment which, in the 
earlieft ages of medicine, was adopted in 
this difeafe, was, likewife, on the principle 
of removing the fire from the part. Cooling 
applications, and even cold water itfelf having - 

te been 
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been recommended by Hippocrates and Ga- 
len; and the teftimony of the earlieft writers 
prove that fuch applications feldom failed to 
remove this difeafe when applied at the be- 
ginning of it, -having obvioufly afforded a 
very ready outlet to the matter of heat as it 
arrived at the furface. 


Tuts practice prevailed for fome time, un- 
till an idea was conceived that, in moft cafes 
) of this difeafe, and more efpecially when it 
was fituated on fome peculiar parts of the 
body, it was an effort of nature to throw off — 
morbid matter, and that, therefore, the fup- 
pofed repelling principle of cold applica- 
tions, by throwing it back into the fyftem, 
might be hazardous: and this was the more 
readily believed from obferving, that, if left 
to itfelf, it ufually terminated in a flight fup- 
puration; by means of which it was ima- 
gined the difeafed matter was carried off; and 
for this reafon it became the practice to keep 
the part warmer, and to ufe oily applications, 

poultices, 
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poultices, &c. as moft conducive to digef- 


tion.—Thofe applications have again given 


way to faturnine lotions, and even the ufe of 
dry farinaceous powders, both which are 
_ the remedies of the prefent day, from a fup- _ 
pofition that greafy unguents foonacquire acri- 
mony, and tend to make the eryfipelas {pread 
and exulcerate. 


SATURNINE lotions, I believe, have been 
found very ufeful in thefe and fimilar erup- 
tions, but I cannot help thinking that the 
good effects which have been attributed to 
this medicine, have been more owing to the 
watery menftruum in which it is ufually ex- 
hibited, than to any falutary quality in the 
lead itfelf; for though this metal is faid’to 
pofiefs a fedative, repellent, and aftringent 
property, and though much ingenious rea- 
foning has been made ufe of to account for 
its action as a topic on thofe principles, yet I 
believe it remains to be proved whether it 
poflefles thefe qualities to a degree that could 

R | be 
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be much felt in the ufual mode of its appli- 

cation; and if it did, I much doubt whether 

they would be falutary in the prefent dif- 
cafe. | : 


Tue principal ufe of lotions and cold ap- 
plications in thefe cafes, appears to me to 
have been fimply derived from their power 
‘of carrying off heat; and the reafon why 
warm arid greafy applications, poultices, &c. 
have been injurioits, feemis to have been be- 
caufe they retarded thé requifite efcape of it. 


THAat poultices are very bad conductors 
of heat has before been remarked, but this 
doés not feem to be the cafe with oil; indeed 
when of a temperature much lower than that 
of the part to which it is applied, it is a to-+ 
erable good conductor of heat, and there+ 
fore, for a while; muft cool the part, as is 
found by experience; but when it has ac- 
quired the fame temperature, it lofes this 
power, as it cannot, like water under the 
> fame 
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fame circumftances, continue it by evapora-- 
tion; as this does not take place, with this 
fluid, at any temperature which can be ac-. 
quired: by the human body, and confequently,’ 
from that time, it muft ferve to retain’ the 
heat upon the furface. It is, moreover, 
when expofed, for fome time, even to a mo-’ 
derate degree of warmth, difpofed to ac- 
quire rancidity; and, ‘in that ftate, it mauft, 
evidently, tend, by its acrimony, to ‘excite 
heat in the part; more efpecially when the 
texture of the fkin has been previoufly broken 
by the difeafe. Rea 


Tue nature of the difeafe, and the obfer- 
vations derivéd from ' experience, clearly, 
then, point out the principle on which it 
admits of the moft relief; for though there 
may be concomitant fymptoms which may. 
require the ufe of peculiar internal medicines, 
yet, as far as relates to the mere external 
difeafe, I cannot but'confider it as an extra- 
ordinary accumulation of heat; and that 

| R 2 whatever 
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whatever is the peculiar caufe which ex- 
cites it, that the injury which the fkin fuf- 
tains is merely on this principle. Ii follows, 
then, as in the {mall pox, that the time for 
relieving the furface moft is, obvioufly, when 
the difeafe firft appears upon the fkin, by fa- — 
voring the efcape of the heat as foon as it ar- 
rives there; I have no doubt, therefore, but 
by expofure to cool air, and by frequent 
wafhing with any liquid which is a good 
conductor of heat, (and coid water is per- 
haps.as good as any) that the difeafe would 
always be very much diminifhed, and in fome 
cafes be totally removed. 


An objection of no {mall weight, how- 
ever, arifes to the expofure to air in the more 
advanced {tages of this difeafe, when the 
texture of the fkin is broken and digeftion 
takes place; for the accefs of air to a part 
under thefe circumftances muft quicken. its 
decompofition, upon the: principles of che- 
miftry, and confequently tend to increafe the 
ulceration: and accordingly, fince this fub- 

ject 
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ject engaged my. attention, I have obferved, 
that though) patients complain immediately 
of an increafed fenfe of burning, when the 
part: is. covered *by any rare fubftance, as 
flannel, lint, &c: yet they do not fail toiex- 
perience a fenfe.of {mart not lefs intolerable, 
if the part be totally expofed to the air; and 
which cannot, in the latter cafe, ‘be: owing to 
the coldnefs of the air, as a piece of linen 
moiftened with cold water immediately alle- 
viates both fenfations. 


THE effect of air upon wounds has not, 
I think, been fufficiently attended to in the 
practice of furgery, and yet I am convinced 
it is of the utmoft confequence; as I have no 
doubt but the healing of wounds would be 
much accelerated by expofing them lefs fre- 
quently to its influence, than is commonly 
done. 

For this reafon, therefore, I would re- 
commend, as the beft topical application in 


the 
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the eryfipelas, to coverthe part with linen 
rags moiftened with water, and to add a frefh 
fupply of moifture as they become dry, with- 
out taking them off;: by which means the 
heat which arrives at the furface will find a 
ready efcape, and the part will, at the fame _ 
time, be protected from the injurious contact 
of the furrounding air, 


SECTION 
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SECTION VI, 


The Elephantiafis 


@ 


# \NE of the reafons which induced me, 
| when I firft began to confider this 
fubject, to believe that cutaneous difeafes 
were produced by an accumulation of heat, 
was, that thefe difeafes are moft frequent and 
moft virulent in warm countries; and the 
elephantiafis, may, I think, be inftanced as 
a ftriking proof of this. 


Grievous as this difeafe is in our own 
temperate climate, it is well known, from 
the accounts of travellers, and the moft au- 
thentic medical. hiftories, that it is beyond 
defcription intolerable in hot countries. 4 - 
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_ Tue prattice which has been found moft 
ufeful in the treatment of this difeafe, and 
which attains to a much greater extent in 
warm countries than with us, is frequent 
bathing; and I think this may be accounted 
for on the principle of its carrying off heat 
from the furface; and if fo, it is a further 
proof of the nature of this complaint, and 
fhould, therefore, I think, lead to a more 
Frequent ufe of the bath than is at prefent 
practifed with us, and even to-keep thofe 
parts of the body which are more particularly 
difeafed, conftantly wet by the applica- 
tion of linen rags moiftened with water. 


Ir may notbeimproper, inthis place, tore- 
mark, the univerfal cuftom of frequent bathing 
in warm climates; the inhabitants of thefe 
countries being prompted to it not only by 
_perfonal inclination, the force of acquired 
habit and general example, but, in fome 
places, evenby the moft pofitive ordinances.of 
religion, 


THE 
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THE Levitical law of the Jews feems par- 
ticularly calculated to guard againit the ill © 
effects of uncleannefs; by which general 
name, among many other diftempers to 
which the human body is fubject, the vari- 
ous kinds of cutaneous eruptions are particu- 
larly diftinguifhed; and for the prevention . 
and cure of: which, fepeated wafhings and 


bathings are enjoined by the Priefts. 


Tuart thefe means have been found falu- 
tary in fuch complaints, may be prefumed 
from the univerfality and long continuance of 
thefe practices in thofe countries where fuch 
- difeafes are moft frequent; and. therefore, 
whether it be admitted that thefe effects ‘are 
produced bya fuperabundant heat being ‘car- 
ried off by thefe means, or not; (though the 
preceding theory renders this very probable,) 
the fact itfelf fis furély fufficient to’ recom- 
mend the ufe of the fame means in all 
fimilar affections. __ eid Pape tok 
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fi yx ote rok ew ogra 6. 
The Tinea Capitis. 


“FOWEVER abfurd many of the popular 

4. names of difeafes may be, yet where 
they. exprefs either the fenfation of the pa- 
tient, or.any peculiarity in the appearance of 
them, they, perhaps, deferve fome atten- 
tion, and may, poflibly, in’ fome inftances, 
ferve to explain the nature of them.—The 
name by, which the tinea capitis is known 
among’ the lower orders of people, at leaft in 
this part of the kingdom, is the* fcald head; 
7 from 

* Turis word, as commonly pronounced, has the 


meaning which I have here given it, and I have no doubt 
but 
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from which, I think, we may fairly infer, 
either that’ the patient experiences a fenfe of 
extraordinary heat on the part, or that the 
puftules and ulcerations which conftitate the 
difeafe, refemble thofe which are produced on 


TT 


the {kin by external burning, § 4° ©" 


Tua a degree of heat, not’much exceed- 
ing that which is natural, {hould foon produce 
inconvenience on the head, is not to be'won- 
dered at, ‘when it is confidered that ‘this part 
has a natural covering which ‘is badly ‘cal- 
eulated -to carry ‘off fuperabundances” of 
heat: and on this principle, namely, the re- 
moval of what retards'the efcape of heat, T 
fhould-imagine it is,.that where the difeafe is 
not of long {tanding, a'cure is often obtained 

merely by!cutting off the hair. | 
but fuch is the vulgar acceptation of it; but. it may, 
perhaps, in ftrict propriety of language, be confideted as 
the adjective of the old Englifh word {call, a {eale or feab, 


particularly as applied to a leprous eruption. In this 
fenfe it is ufed in {cripture.— See Leviticus, Chap. xiii. 
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- Ir is well known, that this complaint is 
mot frequent among the children of poor 
people,.and particularly among. thofe who 
are uncleanly., That children fhould be the 
moft fubject to it, is probable, from a cir- 
cumftance that 1 have repeatedly had occa- 
fion to remark before, namely, that their na- 
tural .heat, much. exceeds. that of grown up 
perfons; . and that’ a want of cleanlinefs re- 
{pecting the heads of children fhould be: pro- 
ductive of this complaint, by leffening the na- 
tural efcape of heat from it, is very probable, 
from thofe children being fo little liable to it 
whofe heads are regularly combed, and. fre- 
quently wafhed; as thefe moft obvioufly tend 
to promote its efcape.. Even the mere tem- 
porary feparation of the hair by combing, 
and the removal of dirt and powder which 
may have been collected amongit it, is well 
known, by grown up*perfons, to render the 
head cool and comfortable, and that a neglect 
of it occafions heat and difagreeable itching; 
and when long continued, and the heat is ftll 

ere | _ - more 
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more retained upon the part by artificial ad- 
ditions of hair, and by the accumulation of 
powder and pomatum, cutaneous eruptions, 
not ‘much’ unlike the ‘tinea itfelf,. are not 
unfrequently produced. The late prepofter- 
ous mode of ‘covering the female’head with 
enormous cufhions of wool and’ hair, and of 
drefling the hair with fuch an exceflive quan- 
tity of powder ‘and pomatum,’ unlefs fre- 
quently taken off, and the hair well combed) . 
muft, I am perfuaded,\on the principle of 
its favoring the accumulation of heat, have, 
in many ‘cafes, produced fuch a complaint; 
and more than one or two inftances of fuch 
have actually come under my notice. - 


Tur difficulty of curing this difeate, when 
neglected in its early ftage, and when it has 
{pread over a confiderable part of the’ head, 
muft be well known to all practitioners who 
have had many opportunities of feeing it: 
this has given rife to many different methods 
of treating it, and to an endlefs variety of 

| | applications, 
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applications, all which, in their turns, have 
proved inefficacious; and as fome of them 
are attended with circumftances little fhort of 
cruelty, it would be a moft important im- 
provement in the medical art, to be able to 
cure them with more certainty, and with 
lefs painful methods. 


THE experience I have had in treating this 
difeafe according to the method which is ob- 
vioufly fuggefted, by confidering it as owing 
to an extraordinary degree of heat being re- 
' tained on the part, is, as yet, canfined to two 
cafes; and however improper it would be to 
draw a general opinion from them, yet, as 
far as they go, they are ftriking proofs of the 
good effects of keeping the part conftantly 
under circumftances which favor the efcape 
of heat; and by perfevering in which, the 
cures appear to have heen obtained. 


CASE 
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PORTE SEIS? dy ell: 
IN the fummer of 1784, a young lady, 
about eight years of age, in all other refpects 
in good health, had been for fome time palt 
fubje& to flight eruptions on the head, and at 
the back of the neck, in that part which is 
covered with hair: about the clofe of the 
fummer it increafed very much, and in a lit- 
tle time a thick greafy cruft, three or four 
inches in diameter, was formed on the crown 
of the head; the appearance of it was par- 
ticularly foul, and the {mell offentive, as 2 
fcetid difcharge was conftantly oozing from 
the infide of the feab, which being foon’ in- 
fpiffated, added conftantly to its thicknefs 
ahd extent: round the edges of the principal 
cruft were many fmaller ones; and which 
were {preading and enlarging like the other. 


Tue hair was immediately removed for 
fome diftance round the part affected; a mer- 
curial unguent was made ufe of, and ‘feveral - 


dofes 
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dofes of an alterative purging medicine were 
given internally, but the ‘difeafe evidently 
eained ground. Ut] 


"Tue fubject of heat, at this time, parti- 
cularly engaging my attention, it occurred to 
me, that this complaint might, poffibly, be 
in fome meafure produced by an accumula- 
tion of it; at leaft, whatever was the caufe 
of it, it appeared very probable that the 
large and increafing {cab which covered the 
difeafed. furface, retarded the cure, on the 
principle of its preventing the natural efcape 
of heat, it being, evidently, of fuch a loofe 
texture, as to be a very flow conductor of it. 
I refolved, therefore, immediately to try 
whether keeping the part conftantly moift 
‘ with wet rags would not relieve it, by favor- 
_ ing the efcape of heat from it; but as whilft 
the thick cruft was interpofed between the 
furface of the head and the wet rag, its 
influence. could but be felt in a very {mall de- 
gree: I previoufly removed the fcab, by an 

ointment 
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ointment flightly imprégnated: with a decoe- 
tion of *cantharides, it» being compofed of 
the Unguentum Epipafticum of the Edin: 
burgh difpenfatory, and two parts of ax-" 
ungia; and the furface being now per- 
fectly expofed, and in.a {tate of: digeftion, 
I immediately applied apiece of linen cloth, 
foaked in water, not quite fo cold as the 
air was: the difagreeable fmell was im- 
mediately removed by this, and the child 
appeared more comfortable. I recom- 
mended the rags to be conftantly wetted as 
they became dry, but to be removed very 
feldom, that the air might not be brought 
too often in contact with it. Fora while 
the part looked much better, and feemed’ — 
difpofed to heal, but it not being kept fo 
conftantly wet as I could have withed, 
from an apprehenfion that the plan was at- 
tended with fome danger of giving the 
child cold, the fcabs again formed, and 
I was a fecond time under the neceffity of 
removing them by means of the ftimulat- 


T ing 
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ing ointment; after, which I prevailed 
upon the mother to) confent to its being 
more frequently wetted, and which being 
accordingly done, |,the good effects of it 
became manifeft in a few days, as the dif- 
charge of matter was totally fupprefled ; 
and though there was fomething like a 
cruft formed by the thickening of that 
which exuded the firft:'two or three days 
after the ointment: was ufed, yet it was 
_ perfectly dry, and {caled off by degrees, 
though flowly, leaving the furface of the 
head, in the courie of fome weeks, perfectly 
cicatrized ; ‘after which. I ftill, thought it 
right to continue the wet rags; and when 
the {kin appeared to be whole, I even made; | 
the water, in which the linen was moittened, 
more volatile, by the addition of a little rec- 
tified {pirit of wine. 
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“IN November ' 1784, “Twas defired to 
fee-a young gentleman, about fix years of 
age, ‘Who, though i in other refpeets remark- 
ably healthy, had an ‘eruption of this kind 
on the head.. It began in October, and 
was at this time’ very 1 finilar to that in the 
faft recited” cafe; but more extenfive, as it 
neatly” caverta the whole head, 
aneratnio, gavshirak ons 

‘Pie hait was inninediately removed, 
and the fame mild epilpattic ointment, 
as ‘uted ‘in ‘the laft cafe, was “applied ; 
and ‘when’ the fcabs were removed, the 
whole! furface’ was kept conftantly moift 
with ‘a weak’ ‘faturnine water, (fimple water 
not being’ ited, becaufe T had reafon to be- 
lieve that an application rt unufual, and in 
appearance fo unlike-z a medicine, would not 


have beech es Ms the e degree dh was  defirous 
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Tue relief obtained by this method was 
even more ftriking than in’ the laft cafe, and 
the: cure was.,perfected in .a fhorter time ; 
though I cannot help thinking that the. fea~ 
fon of the year, it becoming very cold at 
this time, hip fome, {hare in effecting it, ; 


Ir has, I know, Tong been, the Sioiitinn 
in obftinate cafes of this kind to. produce a 
confiderable digeftion on. the part by. the ap- 
plication of acrid and ftimulating ointments, 
and I am aware, therefore, that, the medi- 
cal reader may fay that, thefe cures were pof- 
fibly effected upon that principle: there i is, 
however, I am perfuaded, a very material 
difference between that method and the 
above ; for in thofe cafes in which it has 
been thought. right to irritate the furface, 
the applications for that purpofe have been 
ufually continued for fome time, and a ftate 
of digeftion and difcharge kept up all the 
while ; whereas the ufe of it in thefe cafes 
was obvioutly merely to remove the {cabs, 

that 
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that the wet rag might come into more im- 
mediate conta@ with the part affected, and 
which, could it have been effected with as 
little trouble and as’little. pain to the patient 
by mechanical means, would, T am fatif- 
fied, have anfwered the purpofe equally as 
well; and fo far-from the cure having been 
promoted by the difcharge having been kept 
up,’ at’ appears very. -probable'that it was’ ob. 
tained by thefuppreflion-of it; the wet rags 
carrying off that degree “of heat}: which, 
- perhaps, ‘was psieies caute ofa freth? accuse 


mulation of it. yen ‘hurdle dh; dotelw 
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4 febrile Rafhes. 


J EBRILE)rathes, (in which, however; 
I mean not, to include thofe eruptions 
and efflorefcences which take place in the 
advanced. flage of fome:acute fevers, and 
which, I think, may be confidered as 
nearly allied to the miliary eruption, and 
as, being probably produced by the fame 
caufes, requiring a fimilar mode of treat- 
ment,) are ufually of fo fhort a date, and 
attended with fuch mild fymptoms, as not 
often to be the fubject of medical atten- 
tion. 
~ Nosoxocists have, indeed, attempted 
to divide them into different {pecies, but 


this 
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this can fcarce, upon any occafion, anfwer 
a ufeful. purpofe; and for the flight‘ no- 
tice which I fhall take of them, and which 
is more to exemplify the preceding general 
theory of heat, than to recommend any 
new mode of treating them, muit be ab- 
folutely unneceflary. 


I cannot help :confidering them all as 
produced by fimilar caufes, which excite 
in the habit a temporary increafe of ‘ani-. 
mal heat, and which, tending to the fur- 
face, and not immediately effecting its 
efeape, produces. the red: fpots termed 
rafhes: it is obvious, therefore, that, I 
fuppofe, they bear fome analogy. to’ the. 
more important eruptions of the fmall, 
pox, and the meafles; and. this I am_ the. 
more readily. led to. believe,..becaufe thefe : 
rathes are frequently epidemic, if not ab-. 
folutely contagious. 


Tre 
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Ir they be produced by any kind of vi- 
rus, it is evident, frem the flight indifpo- 
fition which precedes the eruption, that 
the habit fuffers very little from its intro- 
duétion ; and probably the degree of heat 
excited is for that reafon proportionably 
{mall: I believe, however, there is another 
reafon which operates in rendering the 
eruption generally fo mild. Patients in 
this difeafe, from not being previoufly in- 
difpofed, feldom fuffer the difadvantage 
of having been confined within doors, and 
kept warmer than ufual for a day or two 
before the eruption’ makes its appearance ; 
which, in the natural {mall pox and the: 
meafles, certainly muft often favor the ac- 
cumulation of heat; and are therefore, 
perhaps, at the time of its appearance, 
in a fituation very favorable to its paffing 


off. 


Ir is well known, that thefe eruptions 
will frequently totally difappear by expo- 
fure 
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fure to cold, which feems to agree with 
the foregoing conjecture, and in my opi- 
nion, to prove, in a ftviking manner; that 
they are produced by a heated furface. 
This circumftance has, however, been 
ufually confidered as attended with danger ; 
- and perhaps, as the only hazardous fymp- 
tom belonging to the complaint, an idea 
having been conceived that the difeafe is by 
this means repelled, and that the morbid 
matter, which was before difpofed to have 
made its efcape by the fkin, is thus returned 
into the fyftem. _ 


- Tuts notion of the repulfion of morbi- 
fic matter, in cutaneous difeafes, I am per- 
fuaded, is totally founded in error, and has 
been produétive of much mifmanagement ; 
and, I fear, is ftill an obftacle to the ufe of 
thofe means which the nature of them, if 
generally confidered as the effects of an ac- 


cumulation of heat, fo obvioufly indicates. 


* 
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I HAVE never yet heard of any real bad 
confequences which have followed the fud- 
den difappearance of thefe eruptions, much 
lefs have I ever feen any, and I cannot help 
thinking, therefore, that they have exifted 
only in the apprehenfions of the patients 
and their attendants ; and as experience has 
fo fully proved, that even in the fmall pox, 
where the difeafe is f much more virulent, 
that the greateft diminution of the eruption, 
by expofure to cold, may take place with- 
out any pofiible injury, it may furely be in- 
ferred, that nothing is driven back intocthe 
fyftem, but that the difeafe is, by this 
means, actually éarried off and diffipated. 


Durine the eruptive flage of the inocu~ 
Jated {mall pox, I have fometimes found my 
patients much alarmed at the appearance of 
an univerfal efflorefcence on the fkin, and 
which, ifthe furface of the fkin were not 
at the fame time perfectly {mooth and totally 
free from prominencies, might eafily. be 

: miftaken 
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miftaken for a true variolous eruption. If 
the patients be kept cool, this feldom lafts. 
longer than twelve, eighteen, or twenty- 
four hours, and if expofed to a confiderable 
degree of cold, it will ufually difappear 
much fooner, | 


In the very fevere weather of laft Decem- 
ber I inoculated feveral healthy children at 
the fame time: they lived in the country, 
and had been accuftomed to be much in the 
open air. On the fecond day of the erup- 
tive fever, when feveral puftules had ap- 
peared in all of them, one child was fud- 
denly feized with this kind of rafh, and the 
parents, much alarmed at the circumftance, 
fent for me. I found the child near a large 
fire, and covered with an unufual quantity of 
cloaths; its face, arms and body Were as 
univerfally covered, and with an efflorefcence 
of as deep a color as I had ever feen. The 
ground was covered with fnow, and_ the 
thermometer was at 24. deg.; but, notwith- 
ftanding this, I directed fome’of the cloaths 

Sa 2 | to 
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to be immediately taken off, and the child 
was at once brought into the open air, in 

which it remained feveral minutes: the fkin 
was yery foon of a much paler complexion, 
and by continuing to keep the patient much 
cooler than it had before been, the whole 
difappeared foon after I left it, there remain- 
ing but ten puftules of the fmall pox, and 
the child having no other complaint after- 
- wards. 


Tue object of the medical treatment of 
thefe rafhes appears, therefore, as in the 
other difeafes before enumerated, to be the 
favoring the efcape of heat from the furface ; 
and though the complaint is ufually fo mild 
that it will be feldom neceflary to expofe pa- 

tients to a great degree of cold for that pur- 
| pofe, yet I have no doubt but that the con- 
trary extreme, of keeping them very warm, 
will tend to increafe the degree and duration 
of it, and that if any circumftance ever makes 
this eruption deferve the name of a difeafe, it 
is this improper method of treating it. 
SECTION 
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SECTION XI. 


The Anthrax. 
N THR AX, or Carbuncle, in the 
A moft' literal fenfe of the word, ex- 
prefies either the ftate or effect of burning, 
and is, therefore, particularly adapted to the 


peculiar fiery tumor which conftitutes this 
difeafe. ) 


Ir has been confidered by medical writers 
as of two diftinét kinds, the malignant and 
non-malignant, the inflammatory and the 
putrid; but though perhaps each of them 
may, in fome inftances, partake of both 
thefe kinds, there being, ufually, in the 
earlieft {tage of the malignant, fymptoms of 
true inflammation, and in the latter ftages of 

the 
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the inflammatory, where it has been of long 
continuance, and the inflammation been 
very confiderable, there often coming on a 
malignant appearance of the part affected, 
and the patient’s general fymptoms requiring 
fuch medjcines as are exhibited in putrid 
difeafes, yet that ftate of it, which moft ob- 
vioufly bears a relation to the foregoing fyf- 
tem of heat, mutt undoubtedly be the in- 
flammatory; and it is this ftate of it which 
I hall at prefent alone take notice of, 


Wituovur adverting, therefore, to the 
peculiar caufe in the habit, which may ex~ 
cite fo great and fo local an accumulation af 
heat, and which it would be, perhaps, very 
difficult, aif not impoffible, to inveftigate, 
the fact, namely, that the anthyax is imme- 
diately produced by an extraordinary accy- 
mulation of ‘heat, appears evident from the 
peculiar fenfe of burning in the part which 
the patient always.complains of; from the 
highly inflamed appearance of the tumor ; 
from the actual heat which may be felt on it 

| when 
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when the hand is applied to it; and from 
the integuments and cellular fubftance being 
deftroyed in a manner fo much refembling 
the effects of burning from external fire. 


Ir is, perhaps, worth remarking, that 
fat people are moft fubject to the true in- 
flammatory carbuncle, and that ‘it ufually 
makes its appéaranee on thofe parts of the 
body where the adipofe fubftance is moft 
abundant, as on the lower part of the back, 
on the podex, and on the under furface of 
the thighs ; and the reader may remember, 
that I confidered that fubftance as the part in 
which the greateft quantity of concealed heat 
probably refides; thefe parts, efpecially in 
perfons who are much fedentary, being alfo 
ufually fo circumftanced as not to favor the 
efcape of heat. | , 


Tur watte of the cellular fabftance, much 
‘beyond the limits of the tumor, which is fo 
often experienced in this difeafe, ’ is like» 
wife, perhaps, another effect of the neigh+ 


bouring 
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bouring heat; for the fat feems to be really 
_melted down by it, and difcharged in a fluid 
ftate, even when what is termed a fuppura- 
tion has not taken place. 


THAT this tumor is owing to a real accu- 
mulation of heat, is further highly probable, 
from a {welling very much refembling. it 
being fometimes produced by an external 
eaufe, which evidently excites an extraor- 
dinary quantity of heat; namely, long con- 
tinued riding on horfeback in warm weather. 
It has before been obferved, that heat, in 
this inftance, is generated by attrition, and 
that it accumulates in confequence of the. 
part on which it is excited being in a fitua- 
tion which does not admit of an adequate 
efcape of it. ref 


In confidering the treatment of this com- 
plaint, I think there can be littie doubt, 
from the foregoing view of the nature of it, 
but it ought to be principally directed to the 
diminution of heat on the part, by the topical 

application 
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application of fuch fubftances ‘as are good 
conductors of it, and by the internal ule of 

fuch medicines as tend to leflen the .genera- 
tion of it within. Enough has been already 
faid on the comparative heat- conducting 
powers of poultices, and watery lotions, to 
convince us that the latter muft have a pre- 
ference as a topic in all cafes where the quick 
‘efcape of heat is requifite ; and I make no 
hefitation, therefore, in the ftrongeft terms 
to recommend their ufe in the prefent com- 
plaint, in the manner which has been be- 
fore mentioned, namely, by wet linen cloth 
‘contftantly kept upon the part ; and I have 
‘no doubt, but if applied very early in the 
difeate, and perfevered | in for fome time, 
that. the pain will be much mitigated, the 
heat diminifhed, and the general danger of © 
the cafe be much leflened by it. _ The cool- 
ing effects of evacuations, and particularly . 
by purging, whether produced, as.I have 
before conjectured, on the principle of their 
-.removing what would furnith more matter 
of heat or not, are fuihciently known, by 
| ex experience, 
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experience, to render their ufe obvioufly 
proper in all cafes of confiderable inflamma- 
tion, and there can be no doubt therefore of 
the propriety of them in fuch cafes as thefe. 


I am the more earneft in urging the ufe 
of this plan, even to a confiderable extent, at 
the beginning of this complaint, becaufe I 
am perfuaded an idea of the ftrong tendency 
there is in the anthrax to affume a malignant 
| difpofition, has too much deterred practition- 
ers from that ufe of the cooling regimen, in 
the firft and truly inflammatory ftage of it, 
which is otherwife fo obvioufly indicated ; 
_and which, fo far from doing any injury, can 
perhaps alone prevent thofe very fymptoms 
of malignancy which, it muft be acknow- 
_ ledged, fo often come on in the more advanced 
ftate of the difeafe, but which are evidently, 
at leaft as far as relates to the local difeafe, in 
a great meafure produced by the high degree 
of inflammation which has previoufly occur- 
red; and particularly becaufe I have: lately 
experienced the moft happy effects of fuch a 

mode 
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mode of treatment in a cafe of this kind, 
where the appearance of the tumor was at 
— firft very threatening, and where the grofs 
and plethoric habit of the patient rendered 
him a very unfit fubject for fuch a difeafe. 


CG A’ SE. 

THE fubject of this cafe was a gentle- 
man about forty years of age ; he was corpu- 
lent, and, as before obferved; of a full ha- — 
bit, but he was by no means an unhealthy 
man, nor had he ever been intemperate. 


Havine, for fore weeks before, been 
teazed with many {mall puftulary eruptions 
on the podex and the thick part of the 
thigh, and which had been attributed to 
riding on horfeback, the weather having — 
been very hot, a fwelling, which was truly 
carbuncular, fixed on the lower part of the 
gluteus mufcle. The tumor itfelf was but 
fmall, but it had the true (characteriftic 
. efi x 2 purple 
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purple colour, and thé moft prominent part 
of it terminated in a pimple, or puftule, 
which foon broke, and difcharged a {mall 
quantity of a thin bloody ichor. The in- 
flammation which furrounded it, and which | 
formed, as it were, the bafe of the tumor, 
extended, however, more than half way down 
the thigh, and covered a confiderable por- 
tion of that fide of the podex, and the tegu- 
ments, almoft as far as the limits of the in- 
flammation, were extremely hard, and to 
the touch felt unufually hot. With fuch a 
degree of inflammation, and fituated in fuch 
a part, it may eafily be fuppofed the patient 
felt intolerable pain, but the fenfation of 
which he moft complained, was. that of ex- | 
, ceflive heat. | 


Wuen I firft faw him, the tumor had 
been formed two or three days; the inflam-_ 
mation, however, had been trifling until the 
preceding day, but had increafed rapidly 
during the night: He had, notwithftanding* 

~ ; this, 
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this, very little fever, his: pulfe were but 
ina {mall degree quickened, and he was 
evidently. ap otherwife indifpofed than from 
being” in great pain, and from having had a 
night without sie 


Tuoucn the. complaint obvioufly ap- 
peared to be local, I thought it right to 
bleed him largely, to give him a purge im- 
mediately, and to direct him to eat very {pa- 
ringly ; and as I found him fitting in a very 
aukward pofture, I defired him to go to bed, 
to lie in the eafieft pofture he could find, 
and with but few cloaths upon him; and I 
further directed that the part fhould be con- 
{tantly kept well moiftened with the 7 aqua 
faturnina. | 


Wuen I faw him in the evening, I found 
the medicine had purged him confiderably, 
and that he evidently‘ felt the part cooled by — 
the lotion; but the appearance of it was but - 
little altéred. I found, however, the next 


morning, 
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motning, that the pain had fo much abated, 
that he got fome refrefhing fleep in the night, 
and the part was evidently lefs inflamed: I 
ftill thought it right to bleed him again, and 
directed another purge to be taken the fol- 
lowing morning, and that the part fhould 
be {till kept moiftened with the lotion. 
I was furprifed to find him fo very much 
better the next day: the inflammation was 
now diminifhing every hour, and before the 
end of the week there was fcarce a veftige of 
it ; there was, however, a {eparation in the 
tumor itfelf, and a {mall ragged flough came 
away, leaving a wound which healed. with- 
out any difficulty. 
I HAVE never, in my practice, feen an 
inflammation which was at firft.fo very. for- 
midable in its appearance, and which threa- 
tened fo large a deftruction of the teguments 
and cellular fubftance, fubfide fo rapidly ; 
and I think there can be no doubt but this : 
happy termination was produced by the 
! prompt 
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prompt and powerful means which were 
ufed to leffen the general heat, and that the 
watery lotion, externally applied, had no 
{mall thare in effecting it, by diminifhing 
the accumulation of heat in the part itfelf, q 


SECTION 
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eS E CPt O NX 
The Phlegmon. 


T HE phlegmon, or boil, being an in- 
flammatory {welling fo exaétly refem- 
bling the firft and infammatory ftage of the 
anthrax, as juft defcribed, it cannot be ne- 
| ceffary to confider it feparately, the fame ge- 
neral method of treatment recommended in 
the latter, efpecially in what relates to topi- 
cal application, being fo immediately appli- 
cable to the former. ira 


TuouGu not perhaps ftri@ly connected 
with 1 the fubject of this fection, as exprefied 
in its. title, I am yet led, from the experi- 
ence of a recent cafe, to obferve that this 

7 ? mode 
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mode of treatment is beneficial, evert when — 
applied to fuppurating tumors; it evidently 
tending greatly to diminifh the general 
pain of fuppuration, and leffening the quan- 
tity of matter generated by its 


Mepicat practitioners fee tid be 
ftrongly poffeffed with an idea that fuppura- 
tions are ufually efforts of nature to throw 
off fomething morbid frem the habit, feem- 
‘ing, as one would imagine, to fuppofe that 
the matter depofited in ab{cefles contains the 
difeafed principle, and which, therefore; 
mutt be evacuated externally. Hence it has 
been conceived that there is always hazard 
in endeavouring to difcufs tumors which 
threaten fuppuration; and hence the uni- 
verfal cuftom of the early ufe of cataplafms 
in fuclr cafes, which are well known to pro- 
mote it. 


I Am by no niéans fatished that this idea 
is juft, even as a general confideration; and 
that there are particular tumors which it 1s 

Y not 
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not only proper, but perfeGily fafe, to dif- 
cufs, I think muft be admitted by every 
furgeon who has feen much practice. 


Tue fwellings which fometimes form 
under the arch of the lower jaw, and on the 
fide of the neck of young people, and 
which are ufually enlarged glands, are evi- 
dently of this kind; for, independent of 
the peculiar caufe which may excite them, 
their fituation, the injury which the neigh- 
bouring parts fuffer if they fuppurate, and 
the fcars which are ufually left, if too 
large openings be made into them, or if the 
‘air have too frequent accefs to the wounds, 
render it fo very defireable a circumftance 
to prevent their fuppuration, (more efpe- 
cially as it is well known that the fmalleft 
marks of a. cicatrix in fuch parts give a 
fufpicion of a fcrophulous taint in the con- 
ftitution), that, admitting there were a 
- poffibility by it of throwing back into the 
blood fomething which weuld be noxious 
to the fyftem, I will venture to fay, that 

there 
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there are few perfons who would not prefer 
the difcuffion to the fuppuration of them, 


WuaTEeveER may be the caufewhich oc- 
cafions the obitruction and enlargement of 
thefe glands, it is evident that the princi+ 
pal fymptom is the production of an unu- 
fual degree of heat; and that an extraor- 
dinary degree of heat fhould oceafion the 
deftruction of fuch foft, cellular and elan- 
dular fubftances, and produce fuch a folu- 
tion of their parts as feems to’ take place in 
fuppuration, may certainly very eafily be 
conceived. I cannot help, therefore, think- 
ing, if it be in our power to prevent 
fuch an extraordinary degree of heat aecu- 
mulating, that much of the mifchief of 
fuch cafes may be obviated, 


Corr Ane Sy ck, 


IN January.1785 I was confulted for a 
little boy, about five years of age, who had 
avery large and hard tumor under the jaw, 

| be. It 
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It had been of feveral weeks ftanding, and 
at this time put on the appearance of an ap-~ 
proaching fuppuration; and which, from 
the pain complained of, and extent of the 
fwelling, threatened to be very confide- 
rable. | : 


Tu part had been hitherto kept very 
warm, and the moft obvious application 
_ which the common practice of furgery fug- 
gefted, was an emollient cataplafm ; and 
which, as I confidered the fuppuration as 
inevitable, I immediately recommended. 
Adverting, however, to the fubject” of 
heat, which had lately much occupied my 
mind, I was not without apprehenfion that 
the pain and inflammation would be unne- 
ceflarily increafed by it, I refolved, fhould 
it prove fo, to difcontinue its application. 


TueEse fymptoms were, as I feared, 
much aggravated by the poultice being 
upon the part even for a few hours; the 
child hecame much more uneafy than it 

had 
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had before been, and the whole tumor was 
more inflamed and tender. Thefe, how- 
ever, being effects ufually expected under 
fuch circumftances, and the fuppuration 
being evidently, by fuch means, promoted, 
there are few furgeons who would have 
confidered them otherwife than as proper ; 
but as the tumor was unufually large, and 
threatened an exceflive fuppuration ; as the 
latter feemed likely to be increafed by re- 
taining the heat on the part; and as I had 
already had feveral ftriking inftances, though’ 
in cafes not exactly fimilar to this, of pain 
and inflammation being much diminifhed 
by encouraging the efcape of heat'from the 
part affected, I difcontinued the poultice, 
directed the whole {welling to be frequently 
wetted, and to be kept conftantly ex- 
pofed. 


THE pain, inflammation and rednefs of 
the tumor, and more efpecially of its edges, 
on which they were before fpreading, were 
evidently alleviated by this treatment; and 


though 
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though in a few days I could diftinguith 4 
flu@tuation, and the teguments in that part. 
of the fwelling, where the fluctuation was 
mott perceptible, became every day thinner, 
yet the child complained of but little pain, 
except when the part was touched, 


IT was my intention, when the fkin was 
very thin, to. have made a {mall pundure 
into the moft prominent and dependent part 
of the tumor, but nature performed this 
office full as well, for in about a fortnight 
after my firft feeing it, it broke in a part 
very advantageous for the difcharge; and 
though the opening was {mall, a confider- 
able quantity of a foul fanious matter came 
away. .I naw directed the whole to be co- . 
-vered with a moift rag, and the wound to be 
carefully guarded from the air, 


A DISCHARGE of the fame kind conti- — 
nued for a few days, after which the wound 
healed up fo perfeétly, and with fo fmooth a 
furface, that not the leaft {car remained ; the 
_ hardnefs 
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hardnefs and inflammation of the adjoining 
parts went, likewife, away, fo entirely, 
that at the time of writing this, which is 
not three weeks fince the tumor broke, there 
is no other veftige of what had fo lately 
been fo formidable a fwelling, but a flight 
difcoloration of the fkin, and which is every 
day becoming lets. 


Hap this been treated in the ufual way, 
with thick and warm poultices, I am per- 
fuaded that the patient would have had 
much more pain whilft the matter was 
forming, and that the fuppuration would 
have been much more extenfive: Had the » 
abfcefs, moreover, been opened largely, with 
a view to the difcharging all the matter at 
once, and to the preventing any cavity re- 
maining; had lint been preffed into the 
wound to prevent its union before it was 
imagined the matter had been fufficiently 
difcharged; or had warm applications been 
ufed, or even common poultices continued, 
with the defign of promotitig a compleat 

digeftion, 
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digeftion, all which have been .recom-. 
mended by many practitioners, (but all 
which, as ferving to ftimulate parts in fo 
very fenfible a itate, muft evidently have 
excited frefh heat and inflammation in them,) 
IT have no doubt but the cure would have 
been protracted to a very tedious length, the 
injury fuftained by the part have been very 
confiderable, and the cicatrix probably large 


and irregular. 


THE practical inference which, I think, 
may fairly be deduced from the event of this 
cafe, is, that poultices, and fuch coverings 
as prevent the efcape of heat,are not only lefs 
neceffary to the fuppuration of tumors than 
is commonly fuppofed, but by increafing 
the heat in parts in which ufually too great 
a. degree of inflammation already exifts, that 
they aggravate the pain of fuppuration, and 
increafe its ill effects; and on the other : 
hand, admitting the propriety of ever en- 
deavouring totally to prevent, or in any de- 


gree to lefien a fuppuration, that thefe 
| purpofes 
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purpofes are moft likely to be obtained by | 
freely promoting the ‘efcape of heat from the 
_parts affected. 


THERE is, however, one quality in poul- 
tices which muft be acknowledged to be well 
adapted to cafes of this kind, and which, pro- 
bably, alone occafioned their introduction 
into the practice of furgery; I mean their 
foftnefs and greafinefs, which, obviouily, 
_muft tend to relax the furface of the fkin, | 

and difpofe it to give way more eafily when 
it begins to be ftretched by the fluid under it: 
but even this purpofe might, probably,’ be 
equally as well effected by the fkin being” - 
kept conftantiy moift with watery lotions, or 
at leatt by being occafionally lubricated with 
oil. 
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SECTION XII. 


Burns and Scalds. 


| NEED not obferve that burns and fcalds 
are the effects of external heat, andthough, 
in common language, the one means the ef- 
fects of the application of a boiling fluid, 
and the other of a burning body in a more 
folid form, yet in both cafes the injury fuf- 
tained is evidently in confequence of the part 
_ receiving an extraordinary quantity of heat. 


WELL knowing how univerfally the com- 
mon idea of fire remaining for fome time in 
a part which has been burnt, is exploded, it — 
may, perhaps, feem ftrange that I fhould 
- fappofe any of the effeéts of burning, and 
: - more 


}- 
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more efpecially that any of thofe which are 
not the immediate effects of fuch accidents, 
fhould be produced. by a continuancé of heat 
in. the part affected... painaciod 4 
Tawar a. preternatural degree of heat is 
excited.in every part which has received any 
confiderable injury, even, though the caufe 
in the firit inftance,, bear no, relation to heat, 
is well,.known, from the tenfion and inflam- 
mation which come.on in the neighbourhood 
of all wounds, bruifes, &c. in a certain time 
after, the accident; but this, though it muft 
operate in the fame way to excite heat in a _ 

part which has fuffered from burning, as well 
as from any other caufe, is not the principle ' 
on which I confider it as alone produced in 
the prefent cafe; for I cannot help thinking | 
. that.an extraordinary degree of heat really — 
‘remains in the part after burning, and that it 
certainly tends to increafe the injury done to 
the part in the firft inftance. 


ay ee ah _ As 
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As heat is conftantly generating in the 
animal ‘body, and conftantly tending to pafs 
off by the furface, it is obvious, that if the — 
furface be heated to an extraordinary. degree 
by external fire, that it will be unable to 
carry off that which ‘arrives at the furface 
from within fo readily, as it does in'the na- 
tural {tate Of the {kin; and that, therefore, 
under thefe circumstances, inlefs forne theahs 
be'ufed, which render ‘the: fkin able” to carty 
off a more than ‘uftial quaittity ‘of Heat, that 
it muit evidently accumulate there, and pro 


“died all thei inconveniencés of fuch : an over- 
charge. - 7 | 


Ir has been faid,: that’ the fuppofition of 
heat remaining in any ‘part of the human 
body which has been burnt, is fhewn to. be 
fabfurd, by its being “evident to our’ fenfes 
that none remains in a ftick that is half 
burnt, and that is removed from the fire 
which made it burn originally; but’ furely 
the circumftance which I have juft men- 
tioned of the conftant generation of heat 


within 
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within the animal, muft; at once, render the 
compar ifon between Ja living animal and a 
piece ‘of wood inddmiffible; as in the latter 


there can be no ‘firch internal “produ@tion of 


heat, and thereeatbe nothing, ‘therefore, to 
prevent the immediate diffipation” of that 


heat which is left after’ the actual "biting | 


has ceafed. 


~ 


“But; of the foregoing cons 


jetture, it'may be prefumed that‘ an'extraor- 
dinary quantity of heat. remains in (a burnt 
part, from the obvious fenfe of heat-which 


is experienced after the ‘burning fabftance 


which “firtt communicated the heat is re~ 
thoved, and from its bein g felt immediately, 
and confequently long before it could have 
been excited on the ‘comimon’ principle of 


inflammation; in a part which has received art. 


injury, and which is known to be more re 

mote; and from the relief which the part 
affected feels, when put into” a‘ fituation 
which favors the ef{cape of ‘igi from «chee 


ah 
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Mos of the popular. remedies for burns 
have plainly been adopted on the principle 
of cooling the part; and many.of them are 
well known, in a very furprifing manner, to 
lefien the pain which immediately follows | 
the accident, and. to prevent the ufual con- 
fequences of burning, fuch as bliftering, ul- 
ceration, &c. Scraped potatoes, and many 
other fimilar vegetable fubitances, bruifed 
and made ufe of whilft cold and moitt, are 
very common applications for this purpofe 
“among poor people; and it 1s well known, 
that fome artificers, whofe employments. ex- 
pofe them to frequent accidents of this kind, 
find the quickeft relief from moiftening the 
part immediately with {pirit of wine,. the 
volatility of which,makes it very foon eva- 
porate, and confequently enables it to carry 
off a confiderable quantity of heat from the 

part. 


_ Tue faturnine water has been found fo 
ufeful in recent burns, that I believe it is 
now pretty generally applied in fuch cafes ; 

and 


od. 
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and the reader may, probably, have heard — 
that it was the principal: remedy made ufe 
of in the hofpital at Chefter, a few years 
ago, when fo many perfons were burnt 
at the fame time by an unfortunate explofion 
of gunpowder, and that its effects in allevi- 
ating the pain in the firft inftance, and in 
expediting the cure, were very ftriking. 


Tuese, and fimilar facts, which muft be 
- well known to moft people, of themfelves 
fufficiently fhew the principle on which thefe 
various applications afford relief, and turnith, 
I think, more than a prefumptive proof that 
an extraordinary degree of heat exifts in 
parts which have been burned. 


IT wave lately had a very fingular inftance 
of the good effects of treating a recent burn 
upon the plan of carrying off heat from the - 
part. . - | 


CASE, 
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ot dA tS leiBihe 

A YOUNG gentleman Bind with gun- _ 
powder, which he held in his hand, it took 
fire, and his hand being near his face, both 


‘parts fuffered confiderably from the explo- 


fion. The cuticle was raifed on nearly one 


half of the face, the infide of the hand-and 
fingers were much bliftered, and feveral 
fmall efchars were formed on both parts. . 
I immediate ely difcharged the ichor which 
“was gathered i in the blifters by {mall punc- 
tures, fo that the furface underneath was not 
expoled to the air, and the whole was. well 
foaked in a weak and cold faturnine folution ; 
linen cloths wetted with the fame were ap-. 
plied to the parts, and moiftened on the out- 
fide as they became dry: the pain and heat 
which at firft were confiderable, fo largea - 
furface having fuffered, foon abated, and the 
_ fame method being purfued, I was aftonifhed 
to find that not only the blifters, but even 
~ the efchars were entirely healed within five 
days 
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days from, the accident ; and which, as a 
very, fmall deg sree of digeftion took: place, 
may. be; almott confidered, as flee the 
irk, intention, — ake inibe ay? 


hy 
llr a ~ 


m 


aw 


a AM ets perfiigded that this me ct cure 
was _prpduced ‘By. the applications T ufed 
haying : fo much favored the efcape | Of heat 
from the | part's for I think I have before 
obferved that. I confider the ule of the fa- 
| turnine | lotion, in’ fach ‘cafes as hie: 
merely as “fo much water, $13 being on this 
principle alone that I ‘ufed it‘in this in- 
ftance; and at the fame time I have no 
doubt, though the patient was in perfect 
health, and had a found conftitution, that 
if the parts had been drefled with plafters 
{fpread thick with ointment, efpecially if it 
had been of the digeftive kind, and had 
been kept yery warm by much external co- 
vering, that the digeftion would have been 
- very confiderable, and the cure, probably, 
protracted to fome weeks. 

A “i CN From 
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From what has been faid, I think my- 
felf fully authorized {trongly to recommend 
a fimilar mode of treatment in all recent 
cafes of burns ; “and as oils, ointments and 
‘other unétuous: applications, which have 
been heretofore fo much ufed in thefe cafes, 
are evidently flow conductors of heat, I 
think the practice of furgery would be be-~ 
nefited by laying thefe afide in fuch cafes, 
or at leaft by confining their ufe alone to 
fuch in which a confiderable digeftion mutt 
unavoidably take place. 


SECTION 
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Spreading Ulcers, attended with an ex- 
traordinary Senfe of Heat. — 


F°H OSE who haye been much con- 
verfant with the practice of furgery, 
muft fometimes have met with a peculiar 
kind of fuperficial ulcer, which is ex- 
tremely fenfible, is defcribed by the patient 
as fingularly hot, and, being much _ dif- 
pofed to fpread, is very dithcult to heal. 


MEDICAL writers and practitioners have 
ufually confidered fuch ulcers. as arifing 
from fome morbid difpofition in the fyftem, 
and from having experienced the little ad- 
vantage which is derived from the various 

Aa 2 | topical 
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topical applications, have agreed that the 
treatment of them fhould be principally di- 
rected to the correcting the difeafe in the 
habit by- alteratives, diet; &c. but necef- 
fary as this: maybe, Tam perfuaded that one 
fymptom,. and which has been fcarce at all 
attended to, may be greatly relieved by an. 
external application ; and by 1 the removal of” 
which ‘the difpofition to f{pread will be 
leffened, and the healing promoted. This 
fymptoim is the extraordinary degree of heat 
which is felt in the part, and which, how- 
ever difficult it may be to account for its 
prefence in fuch ulcers, certainly contri- 
butes in no fmall degree to the extreme fen- 
fibility of the part, and to the increafe of 
the ulceration. 


Tue nature of the difeafe, and the topical 
application, which {€ems to be indicated by 
the before mentioned fymptom, will, how-+ 
ever, be beft underftood by the following nar-. 
rative of a very extraordinary café of this 
kind, which lately occurred to me. 


GA BoB. 
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EP REN Sa: 

ae Pecan woman Between 50 and 
60 years of age, of a tender and rather un- 
healthy conftitution, in the fpring of the 
year 1783 had reafon to believe fhe had re- 
Geived the venereal infection; fhe had the 
common fymptoms of a gonorrhea, attended, 
however, with rather more than ufual viru- 
lence. ie Sa 


~ Bor little time was loft before theans were 
ufed for the removal of it, which, in the 
courfe of a few weeks, feemed to be effica- _ 
cious, as the fymptoms gradually fubfided ; 
and in about fix weeks fhe thought herfelf 
perfectly well. 


~ ApouT three weeks from this time, there 
- appeared, however, a {mall pimple upon the 
‘upper part of ‘the thigh, and exactly upon 
that part of it Which touches the {kin of the 


=o 


lower 
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lower part of the abdomen, unlefs the whole 
figure be extended, and confequently is in 
clofe contact with it when fitting, or when 
the legs are drawn upwards. The pimple 
was much imflamed, and exquifitely tender, 
and very foon broke; it difcharged a {mall 
quantity of. thin offenfive matter, and the 
{mall ulcer which remained had a very foul 
appearance, and in a very few days became 
more extended. 


Unper the circumftances of my patient, 
I could not but fufpect that this was pro- 
duced by the venereal virus, and that it was 
more in the habit than the former fymptoms 
led me to imagine; I had recourfe, therefore, 
immediately to mercurial frictions in the 
ufual mode, and the wound was likewife 
drefled with theun guentum ceeruleum fortius. 


Tuat the mercury was fufficiently ab- 
forbed, and entered into the circulation, was 
evident, from a flight ptyalifm being foon in- 
duced by the ufe of it; but, notwithftanding 

this, 
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this, the ulcer continued very foul, and fpread 
confiderably; it became, likewife, more fen 
der, felt remarkably hot, and, from the very 
aukward fituation of it, every change of pof- 
ture was attended with gréat"paifi, 

I rHovcHT -it right, however, to perfe+ 
vere in the ‘ufe of the:mercurial ointment, 
regulating the quantity ufed ‘fo as to prevent 
an exceflive {pitting, and I now joined to it 
the decoétion of the woods, of which: the 
took liberally every day, her diet being at the 
fame time of the mildeft and leaft ftimulat- 
ing kind, and confifting principally of broths 
‘and milk’; the utmoft attention was alfo paid 
to keep the part clean; ‘and which, though I 
did not drefs it myfelf, T-was fully convinced 
of from the patient herfelf and ‘her attend- 
ant being fingularly neat and cleanly. 


Turs plan was purfued more than four 
months, in which time many. ounces of the 
ointment were rubbed in, but the ulcer ftill 
continued to fpread, and the tendernefs of the 
| 3 | part 


w 
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part to the touch and fenfe of heat in it were 

much. increafed; but no other fymptoms 

whatever, of ‘a venereal affection were prefent 

during the whole time, 

Be cy tetio s. W bohiag rs yry3 
THE mercury, in the form in which it had 

been fo) long adminiftered, appearing ‘not 

likely to be of ‘the leatt;uife, I tried the, in- 


“ternal ufe of the cortofive, fublimate,: til] 


continuing the ufe of the’ alterative.decoc- 
ti6n, and obferving ‘the fame kind of dict; 

and. as the'ulcer.was now of very confider- 
able extenf, and the fenfe of burning init was 
almoft intolerable, I tried.a.great variety of 
applications,to the. part, including the foftett 
liniments, and the -moft cooling lotions, but 
none of them abated the fenfe: of heat little 
oe than the moment, of their Peng aps 


THE corrofive fublimate was taken ,about 


three months;:: and fhe became able to take 


very: confidetable dofes of it, but without the 
leaft efficacy as: to the ulcer. I then tried 
one 


apy Ge rate cee 0 ae 
one grain of calomel, night and morning, 
and as this purged her a good deal, I joined 
half a grain of opium to it, and which I 
confidered but asa {mall dofe, as, on account 
of the very bad nights fhe otherwife had, 
fhe had been in the habit of taking from, 
| twenty to thirty drops of tingtura thebaica 
every evening, and I believe the calomel was. 
continued. at leaft another month; after 
which, as the complaint {till gained ground, 
I defpaired of her obtaining any relief from 
the ufe of mercury. As the ulcer had 
made a more rapid progrefs than ever within 
‘the laft week, and looked particularly foul, 
I now thought it right to give her the cortex, | 
and to direét her food to be rather more fub- 
ftantial and nutritive: and this plan Was pur 
fued to a confiderable extent more than two 
months, as fhe took between two and three 
ounces of the medicine in fubftance every 
week; but {till fhe was fo unfortunate ag to 
find not the leaft advantage from it, 
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Ir was now about a year fince the com- 
plaint firft began; and the ulcer extended 
at this time almoft acrofs the thigh, commu- 

nicating with the inguen above, and being» 
near two inches in extent downwards, {fo that 
the whole of it was little lefs than the fize 
of a hand of the common dimenfions; the 
burning heat in it was likewife become fo ex- 
ceflive, and the leaft change of ‘pofture at- 

tended with fuch excruciating pain, that fhe’ — 
was obliged to be kept conftantly in bed, 
and in fuch a pofture as to prevent the thigh 
from touching’ the body as much as poffible. 
The very foul appearance of the wound, the 
thin and offenfive difcharge which came from 
it, and the unfavourable alteration which had 
evidently taken place in her health within 
the laft month, feemed to confirm an idea 

which I had fome time before formed of the » 
nature of the difeafe, namely, that it was 
cancerous. Expecting, therefore, no {pecific 
relief, if I may ufe fuch an expreflion, I 
confined her to the fole ufe of anodynes, and 
to 
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‘to fuch applications to the part as feemed to 
keep it cleaneft, and to increafe the pain the 
leaft: for it muft be obferved, that at this 
time almoft every application. excited pain; 
the ceratum album, and even the fofteft and 
mildeft liniments made it uneafy, and dry 
lint was almoft intolerable to her; they all, 
and particularly the lint, feeming to excite 
an increafed degree of heat. 


_ Some of her friends hearing that I fut. 

pected it was cancerous, and that there ap- 

peared very little probability of the difeafe 

being fubdued, prevailed upon her to confult 
a phyfician. 


Unver this gentleman’s care, fhe again 
took mercury in feveral different forms, and 
fome new topical applications were ufed, 
among which were the tincture of myrrh, 
and the mel rofaceum ; but full, though once 
or twice the wound aflumed, for a while, a 
more favourable afpect, fhe was difappointed 
in their effects, and the again relinquithed 

Bba2 their 
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their ufe. Thinking her health was beft 
when fhe took the cortex, fhe wifhed to have 
recourfe to it once more, and fhe therefore 

again took it untill fhe was again weary of 
it. 


In this wretched ftate, fometimes taking 
“medicines, and for a fhort time thinking 
they did or were to do her fome fervice, and 
then again defpairing of the efficacy of any, 
fhe dragged on a very miferable exiftence for 
- more than a year and a half; at the end of 
which time the ulcer was full {preading, 


and the general fymptoms of it more aggra- 
vated. 


THERE being no profpect of her obtain- 
ing a cure, the poor creature, with wonder- 
ful patience, reconciled herfelf to her un- 
happy fituation, and feemed to with for no- 
thing more than fome application which 
could in fome degree mitigate the fmart and 
intolerable heat which were conftantly in 
~ the part. 

‘i THE 
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Tue fubject of heat, at this time, fome- 
what engaging my attention, I was particu- 
Jarly led to confider this fymptom of burn- 
ing, and which had all along appeared to me 
rather extraordinary; and recolleéting that — 
every application which tended to retain 
heat in the part, particularly dry lint, which 
is obvioufly a very flow conductor of it, 
very much aggravated this fymptom, I be- 
came convinced, that what fhe complained 
of was not a mere fenfation produced by the 
“acrimonious ftate of the furface, but that it 
- was the effect of a fuperabundance of heat 
really exifting in the part; and though I 
could give no reafon for its being conftantly 
excited there, yet, whilft its exiftence feemed 
‘to be certain, it appeared reafonable to at- 
tempt the removal of it by the moft obvious 
means. ‘The uneafinefs which the likewife 
felt‘ when the part was ‘expofed to the air, 
and the progreflive manner in which the 
ulcer had been increafing fince the firft ap- 
~ pearance of it, proved that a gradual de- 
_ compofition of the part was going on, and 


which 
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which chemifts well know is much aflifted 
by the free accefs of the external air. 
THERE appeared, therefore, tobe two im- 
portant objects to attend to, the carrying off — 
the heat from the part, and the preventing 
the’ furrounding air from coming in contact 
with it ; and both thefe purpofes feemed 
very obvioufly to be attainable by keeping a 
i piece of wet and cold linen cloth conftantly 
upon the part: and in order that the expe- 
riment might be made in the fimpleft man- 


ner, and that, 1f fuccefsful, the effects of it 


might not be attributed to any medicinal 
quality belonging to the application, { re- 
folved to make ufe of plain water; and for 
the fame reafon, I defired that fhe might 
take no other internal medicine than her oc- 
cafional anodyne; efpecially as fhe had re- 
linquifhed the ufe of all medicines except 
the anodyne for fome time pait. 


It was nota cold feafon of the year, and I, 
therefore, thought fhe'might ufethe water as 
it 
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it was drawn from a neighbouring well, 
and fhe immediately applied a folded piece 
of rag well wetted with it over the whole 
furface of the ulcer; the fenfation was at 
once agreeable to her, and I gave her reafon 
to expect that it: would continye fo untill it 
became dry and warm, when I defired it 
might be again moiftened without being re- 
moved. This was accordingly done with 
great exactnefs; and as it really became 
more uneafy when it was dryer, it was kept 
conftantly moift with a fponge, and within 
four and twenty hours from the firft appli- 
cation, the heat and {mart were manifeftly 
abated: the fame method was perfevered in, 
and as I wifhed the wound to be opened very 
feldom, I did not fee it till three or four 
days after, when I was really furprifed to 
find that not only its afpe& was much im- 
proved, but that even the edges began to 
heal. : 


THE painvand fenfe of heat were now fo 
much relieved, that the had no longer occa- | 


fion 
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fion for theanodyne; fhe foon, too, experienced _ 
that favourable change of her general health 
which was fo likely to take place when fhe - 
was relieved from fuch a conftant fource of 
irritation as an habitual {tate of pain may be 
well fuppofed to have been; and the pro- 
grefs of the cure, from the ufe of the fame 
means only, was fo rapid, that the ulcer was 
perfectly cicatrized in lefs than three weeks: 
_ it then was fo complete both with refpec to 
the part itfelf and the whole fyftem, that 
there has not been even the moft trifling ex- 
coriation upon the cicatrix ever fince, nor 
any appearance of a fimilar nature in any 


other part of the body. 


So great, fo quick, and fo happy an ef- 
fect, from a caufe apparently fo fimple and 
trifling, muft, I doubt not, feem very ex- 
traordinary ; and yet, perhaps, the hiftory 
of difeafes will not furnith an inftance in 
_ which the effect of a medicine more imme- 
diately, and more certainly, followed its ap- 
plication: there can remain, therefore, no 

poffible 
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poflible doubt. of the agency ‘of the cold 
water in producing the ‘cure, nor, I fhould 
imagine, can there be any room to fuppofe 
that it was not in confequence of its pro-) 
perty.of abforbing heat; for I can conceive 
noiother property which water poflefies, to 
have any influence in fuch a cafe ag this, 
unleis:it be faid that it might, as a mere lo 
tion, remove the impure and acrid difcharge 
from the furface of the wound; but thie, 
obviouily, could not be effected whilit it 
‘was fuffered) to remain fo long upon the ul- 
cer, as it is evident that nothing. could be 
wafhed away unlefs the water itfelf, which 
came in immediate contact with the part, 
was frequently removed. 


TuoucGu it would be improper to draw 
too general.a conclufion from the event of a 
fingle cafe, yet, as far as this goes, it certainly 
fhews, ina very ftriking manner, how great 
a fhare the mere prefence of an extraordi- 
nary quantity of heat has in contributing to 
the malignant and painful ftate of fuch 
| Cec wounds 
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wounds’ as have been juft defcribed; and 
though the caufe, whatever it be, which in 
the firft inftance ‘excites fuch a fuperabun~ 
dance of heat, may. properly be confidered 
as the primary caufe of the difeafe, “yet, it © 
appears, from the-event of this cafe, that the 
ill effects of it may be obviated, and the 
complaint itfelf fubdued, merely by: remov- 
ing the accumulated heat. : 


. From the foregoing defcription of this 
peculiar ulcer, the reader may) probably be 
at a lofs whether to’ confider it as originating 
in the venereal or cancerous virus. 


I ACKNOWLEDGE that I am myfelf far 
. from being fatisfed in this refpect, The 
eircumftance of a recent infection made it 
at firft highly probable that it was venereal; 
but the total abfence of every other fymptom 
ef the fame difeafe, its refifting every form 
of thofe medicines which are confidered as 
fpecifics in that difeafe, and which, when the 
‘complaint is afcertained to be really venereal, 


if 
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if continued fo long as they were in the 
prefent cafe, perhaps, never fail to effect a 
acure; the peculiar and increafing difpofi- 
tion in, the ulcer to {pread, and'the very foul 
and morbid afpect. which it affumed in the 
latter part of the time, gave it very..much 
the appearance of a true eancer; and had it 
terminated in the deftruction of the patient, 
as it very much threatened to do, J think 
there is no doubt but I fhould have confi- 
dered it as fuch. | 


I wouxup not, however, with to be un- 
derftood that I infer from this, that the fame 
means which were fo fingularly fuccefsful in 
this cafe, would be equally fo in a true can- 
~cerous uicer; yet I thould certainly make no 
hefitation to ufe the fame method in an ulcer 
that was moft evidently fo, if it were at- 
. tended with the fame fymptom of extraor- 

dinary heat. . 


. Tue hiftory of phyfic will not, perhaps, 
afford a fingle inftance of fuch a cure as the 
Cer above 
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above obtained by means precifely the fame; 
but I cannot help thinking, that among the 
legendary tales of early fuperftition, fome 
have been related which were produced by - 
means very much refembling them, but 
which, fo far from having been attributed to 
caufes fo fimple and natural, were fuppofed 
to have been owing to the facred influence 
of a prefiding Saint, 


Ir is well known what reputation for 
extraordinary cures the fainted wells and 
holy fprings acquired in the early and mid- 
dle ages of Chriftianity, and that there was 
{carce a diftri@t in which there was not at 
leaft one which had been fan¢tified by its yi- 
cinity to the refidence of fome diftinguifhed 
religious character, and to which the cre- 
dulous multitude continually flocked to ob- 
tain cures for their various complaints, either 
by drinking the water, or by bathing in the 
confecrated ftream: and in fuch great efti- 
mation were fome of them held, that the 
water became a fybject of merchandize, and, 

: ) conveyed. 
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conveyed in bottles, was fold to very diftant 
places. é; 


Ir ‘can fearce be fuppofed, even in thofe 
ages of credulity, that thefe {prings could 
preferve their reputation. {even with all 
the artifices of thofe who were interefted 
in their popularity) for any great length of 
time, unlefs fome cures were really per- 
formed by them: fome of them might, in- 
deed, poffefs real medicinal virtues in confe- 
quence of mineral impregnations, and from 
all of them might be derived the obvious 
advantages of cold bathing; but as the 
number of thofe which were truly mineral 
ones could not be large, and as but few 
complaints could be. relieved by the mere 
cold bath, it is probable that there was fome 
other caufe for fome of the cures. 


Te difeafes for which thefe waters were 
moft frequently had recourfe to, were exter- 
nal wounds, inflamed eyes, foul ulcérs, and 
cutaneous eruptions: and if the foregoing 


account 
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account of the morbid effects of accumu- 
lations.of heat on the furface be in any de- 
gree probable, the reader will find no diffi- 
culty in accounting for the falutary effects 
of bathing in thofe of the eruptive kind: 
but it may not, perhaps, be fo eafy to ac- 
count for thofe cures which were obtained at 
a diftance from the {prings, where the quan- 
tity of water mutt have been infufficient for 
any other pu: pofes than that of drinking, or 
of wafhing difeafed parts of a limited extent, 
under which defcription no external difeafes 
can fo properly come as wounds and ulcers; 
and yet, when ufed in this way, it is proba- 
ble there muft have been fome cafes in which 
they were found falutary, either originally to 
have eftablifhed their reputation and the fale _ 
of them, or afterwards to have kept it up: 
a very few fuccefsful ones would, indeed, have 
been fufficient to have anfwered this purpofe, 
as the monks, to whom thofe fprings ufually | 
belonged, as appendages to monafteries, well 
knew how to fend forth reports concerning 


them, in a way the moft likely to engage 
the 
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the attention, “and excite the admiration of 
the public, and by the great influence which 
they had over the minds of all ranks of peo- 
ple; could not only magnify the cures really 
performed, but give reafons fufficiently fatis- 
factory, in thofe days, as being of a religious 
casei for the failure of the pee , 


Ir we fuppofe it probable, sherefit that 
any wounds or ulcers were ever healed by the 
topical application of thefe waters, it follows, 
pretty evidently, that thé cures muft have 
been effected ‘upon the foregoing principle; 
and I am led to’ think that fuch really have 
happened, not only from the foregoing ge- 
neral confiderations, and from the preceding 
hiftory of the ulcer under ‘my care, but am 
fomewhat confirmed in it by the recollection. 
of circumftances which aniount ahh to. 
pafitive teftimony.. ’ 


Ture is a well in‘a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Norwich, which béing dedi- 
cated to a Saint in times of Romith. fupers e 

{tition, 
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ftition, very foon acquired a.reputation for. 
curing difeafes, and for many \years was.re-, 
forted to by all the good Catholics in the 
neighbourhood. It. happened, from fome 
extraordinary chance, that its medical repu- 
tation was revived fo lately as about twenty. 
years ago, and it was again, for a while, re- 
forted to by multitudes of the lower ranks 
of people. 


I RESIDED at that time in Norwich, and 
though, from being but a very young ap- 
prentice toa furgeon, it cannot be fuppofed 
that I knew much of medicine, it was 
likely that my connection with the profef- 
fion fhould at leaft lead me to pay fome at- 
tention to a fubject which furnifhed fuch 
- general matter for converfation; and the gen- 
tleman, under whom I was, having the care, 
of a great number of poor, I had daily op- 
portunities of hearing from them the many 
and various wonders performed by this wa- 
ter; many idle ftories of pretended cures 
were talked of, which, though they for a 

while 
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while gained credit among the multitude, 
were too abfurd to be liftened to by thot | 
who were lefs ignorant; yet, notwithftanding 
this, [ well remember {everal:inftances of 
patients, who had previoufly béen under 
our care for fore legs, having affured me their 
wounds had healed by the mere application 
of rags dipped in this water. , 


Twat wounds ina healing ftate fhould 
not be prevented from healing by. the appli- 
cation of clean water, is not at all ftrange; 
and it may thence be. imagined, that moft of 
thofe which did heal, whilft under the uf 
of this water, would have done fo equally as 
foon without it, and I doubt not but all fuch 
cafes were fo confidered at that time; yet, 
from the ftriking event of the above related 
cafe, I cannot help thinking that fome of — 
the cures were in confequence of the water 
itfelf; and I further fufpect, that, had the 
ufe of thefe, and the other celebrated waters 
before alluded to, been under the direction 
of perfons who could have known that the 

Dd | too 
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too frequent expofure of wounds to the air 
very much retards their healing, and that 
the good effects of the application of water, 
depends, probably, in.a great meafure, upon 
the part being kept conftantly moift with 
it, and could, therefore, have purfued the 
fame method which is related in the preced- 
ing hiftory, the number of cures would 
have been greater, and the reputation of the 
waters have continued longer: but, inftead 
of being ufed in the moft proper way, it 
may be fuppofed in a procefs, the ‘good 
effect of which was to be produced ‘by‘a 
imiracle, that’ very little nicety was obferved 
in doing it, and as poor and ugnorant 
people were the moft ufual fubjects of it, 
that it labored under the ais apie of. sa 
greateft mifmanagement. 


SECTION 
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SECTION XV. 


Hernia Humoralis. 


HAVE no doubt but the preceding me-_ 

thod of diffipating heat by topical appli- 
cations, may, likewife, be advan tageoufly 
made ufe of in the hernia humoralis; which 
is well known to be a fymptom of the vene-. 
real gonorrhea, and confifts of a fwelling and 
inflammation of the tefticles, attended with 
pain and peculiar fenfibility to the touch. 


From the nature and appearance of this 
complaint, it is very probable that this un- 
eafinefs is ina great meafure occafioned by 
an extraordinary degree of heat being ex- 
cited in the part, and it is obvioufly on this | 

Dd2 account 
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account that relief is to be expected from 
fuch a mode of treatment as favors its 
efcape. 


MopERN: practice has, indeed, for fome 
time paft adopted the ufe of applications of 
this fort in the hernia humoralis, as the fa- 
turnine lotion, brandy and water, &c. and 
experience has fully proved their efficacy; 
but their falutary effects have been attributed 

merely to the aftringency and ftimulancy of 
~ fuch topics. Thus Dr. Aikin, in bis inge- 
ntous Obfervations on the external Ue of Lead, 
and on other Topical Medicines, ftrongly repro- 
bates the indifcriminate ufe of emollient 
poultices in the very cafe under confideration, 
and fays, that the faturnine water, if made 
ftrong, and applied cold, will be much more 
ufeful: and that he once had a very ftriking | 
initance of the efficacy’ of common aftrin« 
gent and flimulant applications in the fame 
complaint. He fays, «* A perfon fuddenly 
*< attacked in the morning with a fwelled | 
ff tefticle, was obliged, on account of ne- 


ceffary 


~ 
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cefiary bufinefs, to walk about all that 
day. I applied a folded handkerchief, 
well foaked with rum, to the part, re- 
tained by another tied round the body. 


This was.wetted. twice or thrice during 


the day, and at night I found, notwith- 
ftanding his exercife, that the bulk was 
greatly reduced, and the pain and {fenfi- 


bility diminifhed. This application, 


with the addition of vinegar, was con- 
tinued fome days longer, and the part 
perfectly recovered without any con-~ 


finement to the patient *.” 


Ir is evident that thefe applications are 


precifely the fame as thofe which I fhould’ 


have recommended in the fame cafe on the 


preceding principle of removing heat; and 
I have no doubt but the relief which was 
obtained in the prefent inftance, was in 


confequence of the heat finding a more 


* Page 45. 
ready 
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ready efcape from the part under fuch a 
treatment than it otherwife would have 
done, and more efpecially if it had. been 
furrounded with fo bad a conduéting fub- 
{tance as a thick poultice. 


SECTION 


r 
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SeReCeTy £ ON VXVE 


Herma Inteftinalis. 


SIMILAR mode of treating the in- 
A & teftinal hernia offers itfelf on the fame 
principle, as it appeats very probable that 


the diminution of the bulk of the part, 


which in this cafe is the obftacle to*its re- 
duétion, will be promoted’ by carrying off 
the extraordinary degree of heat which is 
excited under fuch circumftances, and 
which, perhaps, in this cafe, as well as in 
all other inflammatory fwellings, has a 


greater fhare in producing the expanfion of 


the 
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the part, than is commonly imagined: and 
experience feems very fufliciently to have 
proved the truth of this remark; as the 
modern practice of furgery has already, in 
this, as well as in the laft recited inftance, 
very fuccefsfully made ufe of means which 
have obyiouily this very tendency ; the appli- 
cation of cold lotions, water, &c. having, 
for fome time paft been fubftituted in the 
room of warm poultices; but it has, in this 
cafe alfo, been fuppoféd, that the good ef- 
_ feds of fuch applications have been in con- 
fequence of their poffeffing an aftringent 
and ftimulating quality....In the fame 
pamphlet from which I took the extraétin 
the preceding fetion, Dr, Aikin ‘has ob- 
ferved, that ‘* the obftacle to the reduc- 
“© tion of the contents of the inteftinal her- 
*< nia, is the increafed bulk which they 
«© have acquired by ftricture, making them 
¢< incapable of returning through the fame 
<< paflage at which they efcaped. This .is 
<< to be removed by fuch remedies as caufe 
—* the veffels to costract, thereby dimini‘h- 
| ing 
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fe ing the bulk of the folids, and repelling _ 
‘ the fluids, and not by fuch as expand the 


al 


‘ folids and make them more yielding to 
*¢ the impulfe of the fluids. The former: 
‘* action belongs to cold, a/tringents and fimu- 
** Jants; the latter to heat and emollients.” 
And he further illuftrates this in the follow. 
ing cafe: “ A boy having thruft his penis 
through the ring of a key, it immedi- 


a 
a 


“A 
nn 


ately fwelled in fuch a manner that. he 


nw 
Xn 


could not get it off again, and alarming 


vA 
~ 


fymptoms foon came on; but the cure 


A 
n 


was performed by dipping the part. in 


~ 
nw 


cold water *,” 


Tuese remarks; ‘and this inftance of the 
good effects of the application of cold wa- 
ter, agree’ perfectly with the foregoing gene- 
ral theory, by which, I think, its operation 
may be accounted for more fimply, and 


more fatisfactorily, than by the fuppofition — 


ef its ftimulancy and aftringency; both 


® Page gs. , 
Bie which 
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which qualities, if exercifed on an inflamed 
part, unaccompanied with a quality which 


had the power of carrying off heat, would, 


I fear, aggravate rather than alleviate the 
complaint: and for this reafon, I doubt not, 
but vinegar, brandy, and rectified fpirit, the 
latter of which are confidered as the moit 
powerful ftimulants, could they be applied 
in’ a way in which their difpofition to 
evaporate would be reptefled, and at the fame 
time their ftimulating power be felt, that 
they would not produce the falutary effects 


_ they are now well known to occafion; and 


in the prefent cafe, in which the part is not 
denuded of the fkin, their application can 
act upon no other principle than the abforp- 
tion of heat, which’ takes place during their 
evaporation, for unlefs the cutis be removed, 
and the more fenfible parts ‘which lie tn- 
derneath be expofed to their immediate in- 
fluence, their ftimulating power cannot be 


felt. 


SECTION 
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SECTION XVI 


Opthalma. 


NHE delicate ftructure of that:moft va~ 
luable organ which. is the fubje@ of 

this complaint, would naturally lead us to 
be particularly cautious in admitting new 
methods of treating the various diféafes to 
which it is fubject, the foundation of ,.moft 

_ of which, is well known to be long conti- 
nued and neglected inflammations ; Ibelieve, 
therefore, though the nature of this {o. ob- 
vioufly points it out as the peculiar objeét, of 
the general,treatment, hitherto. recommended 
in all local inflammations, I fhould. have 
E c2. avoided 


(iJ 
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avoided noticing it in this place, had not ex- 
perience, in a great meafure proyed that thofe 
applications which tend to carry off heat 
may be ufed with the utmoft. fafety. 


Tue prefence of an extraordjnary quan- 
tity of heat in an inflamed eye appears to 


me fo evident, from the general fymptoms of 


the difeafe, and the endeavouring to remove 
it, therefore, is fo obvioufly proper, that I 
fhall confine myfelf principally to the con- 
fideration of thofe facts and circumftances : 
which lead me to fuppofe that the common 
means for that purpofe may be made ufe of 
without any hazard. 


Tue very fluid with which nature cons 


‘flantly moiftens the globe of the eye, lam 
“perfiaded, is ufeful upon the’ principle of 
“carrying off that redundant heat which is 
“excited by the frequent motion of the pal- 


pebre:: for though this fluid may be gene-. 


rally confidered as preventing the common 


“effects of friction, in the manner other lu- — 


bricating 
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bricating liquors are known to do, yet it will | 
be found, upon reflection, that the obvious 
neceflity there mutt be for its being perfectly 
tranfparent, does not admit of its being fo 
unétuous, and mucilaginous, ‘as would be 
requifite for that purpofe: being, therefore, 
thinner and more «watery, it is, confequently, 
more volatile, and by its ready difpofition to 
evaporate, it is, evidently, enabled to carry 
cf that heat which it cannot prevent being 
excited. | 


One of the moft popular remedies for 
inflamed eyes is cold {pring water, and its 
application in the early ftage of fuch an in- 
flammation has frequently been known to 
carry it off without any other means ae 
made ufe of. | 


Branpy and water; which, having more 
volatility than water alone, muft be a {till 
more cooling application, is another colly- 
rium of no fmall reputation in many fami- 
lies ; and I know many perfons who have 


beer 
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been fubject to frequent inflammations from 
accidental caufes, who are perfuaded that the 
conftant ufe of this not only renders their 
eyes lefs fubject to be inflamed, but when 
they are fo that it very much tends to carry 
it off. | 


> 


Tue pulp of a rotten apple, which is a 
moift and cold application, is, likewife, fre- 


quently made ufe of in this difeafe, and. if 
there be not many inftances known of its be- 


ing very beneficial, there have been enow to 
prove its being perfectly harmlefs. 


THe aqua faturnina has, for fome years 


paft, been prefcribed by medical practition- 


ers in the opthalmia; and though it is ufually 


applied cold, I have never heard of any in- 


conveniences from its application, and 
fhould imagine if it had not been often 
found of real ufe, that it would not have 


| fupported its reputation in cafes of this kind 


fo long as it has done, 


I cANNOT 


* 
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I cANNOT help thinking, that even the ° 
electric aura, emitted from a blunt wooden 
point, and which has lately been fuccefs-: 
fully applied in this difeafe, acts merely 
by carrying off the heat from the part as a 
ftream of common air. I have myfelf had 
frequent opportunities of making this expe- 
riment, and have always found that it miti- 
gated the pain during the time of its appli- 
cation, and that the patients never failed to 
remark that it gave a fenfation of coolnefs 


particularly grateful to the eye under thofe 


circumftances; and I remember one patient 
who had a very painful inflammation, and 
found fuch an alleviation of the pain from 
its application, that fhe called upon me 
three or four ‘times in the day’to have it 


' thrown into the eye, but the relief it im- 


parted, though always very great at the 
time, was’ but of fhort duration, feldom 
lating more than a quarter of an hour after 
fhe left the houfe. If we adrhit that the re- 
lief which the eye obtains under this appli- 
cation be derived from its favoring the efcape 

of 
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ef heat with which the part is:fo evidently 
overloaded, it will be no difficult matter to 
underftand that a quick fucceffion of cool 
air applied immediately to the eye fhould 
have this effect, as its operation muft be 
precifely the fame as that of the fan and the 
bellows, as already explained in pages 
37, 38, and 39, of the firft fection, 

ANp this conjecture is the more proba- 
ble, as thofe who have often tried this ex- 
periment, mutt, as well as myfelf, have 
found, that when the eye is brought too 
near the point from whence the aura iffues 
it never fails to make the patient com- 
plain, and that, on this account, it is necef- 
fary that the eye fhould be ata confiderable 
diftance from it, during the operation, 


Asa convincing proof that the elec- 
tric breeze acts upon this principle, the 
- fame agreeable fenfation, and the fame good 
effects may be produced by throwing air into 
the eye through a common blow-pipe, 


_ though 
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though in an inferior degree; and this evi- 
dently cannot be owing to any difference in 
the quality of the air, but to the ftream 
being more perfectly divided, and, as it 
were, radiated when driven by the electric 
fluid, than it can be when blown through a 
tube. In fac this is precifely the fame thing 
as an old popular method of treating this 
difeafe, which confifted in placing the eye, 
for fomeé time, near and oppofite to the 
key-hole of a door; and which, I am in- 
formed, is {till practifed in fome places, 
efpecially in the north of England, Popu; 
lar methods of treating difeafes have, per- 
haps, originated in the experience of their 
--ufefulnefs in more inftances than is com- 
monly imagined ; and fuppofing this to have 
been the cafe with regard to the prefent 
method, there can be little doubt but it 
was falutary on the very principle juft men- 
tioned, the admiffion of a {tream of air into 
the eye being evidently the whole of the | 
operation. 

Ff I KNow 
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I KNow very well that the principle upon | 
which all thefe applications, and particu- 
larly that of electricity, are fuppofed to ac, 
is that of aftringency and ftimulancy ; and I 
am aware that there are fome kinds of in- 
flammations, and other difeafes of the eye, 
‘in which fuch powers are likely to be ufe- 
ful, by giving tone to the lax veflels, and 
enabling them more perfectly to propel the 
contained fluids ; and. thefe are the cafes in 
which the vitriolic lotions have been {0 fa- 
lutary : but I am authorifed, from the moft 
pofitive experience, to fay that thefe appli- 
cations are ufeful even during the moft pain- 
ful and highly inflammatory ftate of the 
eye, in which it is pretty certain that fti- 

mulating applications muft be injurious ; 
and I have had a recent inftance in which 
the conftant ufe of cold milk and water 
feemed peculiarly beneficial, 


CREE 
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A GENTLEMAN, who, in two preceding 

inftances, had avery painful and long conti- 

nued inflammation in both eyes, was a few 

months ago feized with the fame com- 

plaint even in an increafed degree,.as both 

eyes were excetlively inflamed, and attended 
with exquifite pain. | 
| : 

In the former attacks he was bled re- 
peatedly, underwent other very copious 
evacuations, took anodynes, and various 
warm and foft applications were ufed to the 
eyes, as the fotus anodinus of the London 
difpenfatory, emollient poultices, &c. but 


notwithftanding this the complaint was in 
both cafes of feveral weeks duration. 


In the prefent inftance I immediately, as 
before, took away ten ounces of blood, and 
. ordered a purging draught to be taken the 
Ef 2 following 


| 
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following morning; but inftead of the 
warm fomentation and poultice, defired.that 
he would keep rags moiftened with cold 
milk and water conftantly to the eyes. No 
other means whatever were ufed but thefe, 
and in twenty-four hours, from my firft 
feeing him, the pain was fo much miti- 
gated, and the inflammation abated, that I 
judged the fole continuance of the cold milk 
and water would be fufficient for the cure, 
and which was compleatly effected in three 
or four days. 


Ir is difficult to compare the degrees of 
complaints, even when very fimilar in their 
fymptoms; and there are, doubtlefsly, fo 

many hidden circumftances which may 
haften or protract a cure, that it is impof= 
fible to fay that this difeafe was fo precifely 
refembling the two former attacks of it, 
that had the fame method of treatment been 
made ufe of, it would have been of as long 


a CON= 
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a continuance. There is, however, a ftrong 
prefumption, from the very great difference 
in the duration of the one and the other, 
and the apparent fimilarity in the difeafes, 
that in the latter the ufe of a different. topi- 
cal application had fome thare in facilitating 
the cure, more efpecially as the obvious — 
tendency of the cold lotion was to carry off 
what, if not the principal caufe of the moft 
urgent fymptom, muft at leaft have very 
much aggravated it. 


Tue reader will probably remark that 
cold water was not in this cafe ufed fimply, 
and that the addition of milk to it, might, 
by its emollient quality, have contributed to 
the relief which was derived fromit. The 
reafon for my joining the milk to it, was the 
fame that influenced me in a former in{tance, 
namely, my apprehenfion that cold water 
alone would have appeared fo unmedical, 
not to fay hazardous an application, in fo 
very painful a ftate of the eye, that it would — 

probably 
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probably not have been ufed to that degree 
in which it appeared to me to be likely to 
anfwer the purpofe of carrying off the heat; 
and I was at the fame time well fatisfied, 
that, being cold and fo much diluted, any 
emollient quality which might refide in the 
unctuous part of the milk could not be 
felt. | 


From what has been faid, then, I think 
the liberal ufe of thofeapplications which tend 
to carry off heat, may be recommended in 
inflammations of the eye, and, perhaps, thofe 
which are moft calculated to produce this 
effect are wet linen cloths applied to the eyes 
and kept conftantly moift, and the electric 
aura: and from the peculiarly grateful fenfa- 
tion which is the effect of the latter, I fhould 
imagine that heat is moft quickly removed 
by it, and that, therefore, were the operation 
repeated more frequently, and the eye ex- 
pofed to its influence much longer at a time 
tham is generally practifed, I fhould be dif- 

poted 
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pofed to give the preference toit; excepting, 
however, in thofe peculiar cafés in which 
any ulceration may have taken place, in 
which it is obvious, on the principle which 
has before been repeatedly mentioned, that 
the throwing in fo large a quantity of ait 
might be prejudicial. 


SECTION. 
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Gout. 


| HE nature of this difeafe is fo little un~ 
derftood, that few of the fyftematic 
writers on medicine have attempted a theory 


of it. 


Ir is evident, however, from the patients 
who are the peculiar fubjects of it, and the 
circumftances which are well known very 
often to induce the paroxy{ms, that an inflam- 
matory diathefis is one of the predifpofing 
caufes of it. 


Ir has been before remarked, that full 
and high living with regard to diet, indo- 
lence, 
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lence, fedentarinefs, living chiefly ina warm 
atmofphere, and other habits of luxury, in- 
jure the fyftem by the generation and retén= 
tion of a preternatural “degree of heat, and 
that thefe caufés contribute very much to 
produce the gout, ris emi has be nun 
ciently arya ‘ 


Tue difeafe, moreover, if confidered as 
a local affection of the joints, is likewife a 


true inflammation; the tumefaétion, rednefs, Cs 


extreme tendernefs, fenfé of burning, &c. 
being all fymptoms obvioufly nang a 
fuperabundant inte J. 38 


SETTING afide, therefore, the prejudices 
_in favour of keeping the affected part warm, 
which cuftom has eftablifhed, the propriety 
of cooling applications would feem as evi-~ 
dent in the prefent inftance as in moft of 
thofe other difeafes which have before been 


recited. 


Gg Tam 
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~1.amy however, aware, that the idea of 
repelling gouty matter would in this cafe be 
particularly urged as. an objection to the ufe 
of thofe topics. which tend to carry off heat; 

thick flannels, and fuch other. fubftances as 
prevent, its efcape being fuppofed to. unload 
_ the part of this matter by favoring perfpira- 
tion. 


. Tuat the fwedt of gouty perfons, and 
more efpecially of the parts immediately af- 
fected by the difeafe, is charged with fome- 
thing very unufual muft be admitted; but I 
believe that it has not yet been proved whe- 
ther the matter which is thus feparated, be 
the caufe or the effect of the difeafe; whe- © 
ther it be. depofited in confequence of the ex- — 
traordinary heat excited and retained on the 
part, ot whether the heat and pain be the 
effects of this matter endeavouring to pafs. 
the-fkin. | 


ApmitrTine the latter to be the fad, 
the adh is, at all events, but a fymptom ; and 
| I cannot 


FOO PR iy 
I cannot conceive it likely that! the difeafe 
fhould pafs off more favorably by the aggra- 
vation “of fuch ‘a fymptom. There canbe - 
no “dotibt but‘an accumulation of ‘heat long 
continued upon a part muft be injurious to 
it, and it appears to me by no means impro- 
bable, *that the peculiar rigidity of thofe 
joints ‘which have endured many fits is prin- 
cipally’ owing to this fingle circumftance. 
It may’ be-eafily fuppofed that the: fkin, by 
being repeatedly expofed to the influence of 
an extraordinary degree of heat, may become 
fo thickened, and its furface be fo corrugated 
and’ hardened as to be fearce permeable to 
the perfpiratory fluid, and if it be imagined, 
- as above, that the gouty matter ufually finds 
an iffue by fweating, it muft appear obvious 
that its efeape muft by this means be re- 
tarded, all future paroxyfms be aggravated, 
and the parts themfelves be confequently af- 
terwards liable to fuftain mare injury. 


THAT a certain degree of heat above the 
natural temperature of the {kin is requifite to 
GB ass": induce 
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induce perfpiration has been before obferved, 
but a degree fufficient for this purpofe will 
probably. be always excited by the. pain 
alone without any. artificial means, to increafe 
it; and as an exceflive degree of itis fup- 
pofed to defeat this intention, I rather think 
that, thofe who have experienced. this com~ 
plaint will be ready to acknowledge:that the 
pain is ufually fuch as to be likely to.excite 
a quantity fequiring rather to be reduced than 
to be increafed, even to attain the true {weat- 
ing point, 


THE means uniyerfally recommended as 
preventative of this complaint, and which 
experience has fully proved) to be equal to 
this purpofe, are likewife evidently fuch as. 
prevent the immoderate generation of heat, 
and allow of its due .efcape; as abftinence, 
exercife, expofure to cold, &c. and furely this 
affords a prefumption, that favoring tlie diffi- 
pation of heat from the part affected would, 
even during the paroxy{ms, be falutary. . _ 


Tam 
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| / I am fill morerconfirmed: in» this idea 
from fome remarks:which occur ma:papert 
on this fubjeét in the fixth volume of the 
London Medical: Obfervations and Inquiries. 
Ther* writer ofthe: obfervations is atthe 
fame. time the fubj ect of the eafewhichogave 
rifé:to-them, andvis-alfo a medicalomam.. *’ 
AFTER reciting fome cir¢umftances. re 
fpeGing his: health; and. ther nature of his 
conftitution from his youth, and mentioning 
that he had for fome years before been fre- 
quenitly .attacked: with the: gout, he fays, 
On my” pafiage: to: Jamaica in:December 
“1770, the gout came mto oneef 'my feet 
“a few, days before our arrivalyan that 
oifland. I wrapped it upias I had ufually 
done in England,. with -flannel andi oil+ | 
fkin. I foon fuffered excruciating pain; 
‘ which induced me to lay afide moft of 
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* Mr, AlexanderSmall, late furgeon tothe ordnance ih 
the ifland of Minorca 


ce my 
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my ‘wrappers,.and»my pain foon abated, 
On my arrival at ‘Kingfton, ins Jamaica, 
my friend Dr. Nafmyth, ia moft.ingenious 


vand, experienced . phyfician there, :advifed 
‘ome to lay.afide-all,my)wrappers, and: to 
-keepia cotton “ftocking only on my foot; 


forrexperience has taught us, faid he, that 
gouty limbs fhould be kept cool in this 
country. Tiexperienced the benefit of 


one this sanbnse for the gout we 
© went off.) | bat | 


« T;Hap.a return of the gout in March 


~ 
“ 


_*& 
oe 


“~ 
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following, on my paflage to New York; 
and though ‘the weather was cold and 
ftormy, I practifed the Jamaica cool co- 
vering., I continued to do the fame when 
afhore at New York, though the weather 

was frofty.) oot ! 


© In the fpring of 1772, I had a long 
and fevere fit in London; but neglected 
to follow a practice I had received fo 

much 


ee 


€¢ 
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much benefit from in Jamaica. I fuffered 
feverely ; and I believe for this neglect.’’ 


..FurTHER, in mentioning ‘the; circum. 


ce 
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tances. attending a future fit, |. he fays, 


During this fit, the gout, at tumes, vilited 
all my limbs. . The pain. was) lefs and 
continued a fhorter time in, my hands and 
elbows than in my feet and knees.. Was 
this owing to my hands and elbows being 
more expofed to the cool air than the 
lower extremities, by being oftener from 
under the bed-cloaths, on account. of 


‘their being employed in neceflary offices’ 


as foon as they became in the leaft ufe~ 
ful? My right hand. fuffered lefs. than‘ 
the left; perhaps by its having been more’ 
expofed to the cold.” | 


. AND. in fome fabfequent fits, he adds,» 


66 
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In thefe attacks, I applied no. coyering by 
night or day, but what I ufually worew 
The, only indulgence I now treat,the gout: 


* withyin this .refpect, is not, to, have any 
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tight. binding on the gouty’ part. »Iftin 

the foot, I wear a large fhoe; if inthe 
knee, I do not garter; andif in the hand, 
I put on a larger glove'in the day. I have 
expofed a gouty: hand to a ‘pretty fevere 
cold without being fenfible of any incon- 
venience from fo doing. . The inflamma~ 
tion went on as regularly, and I thought 
with lefs pain, than if carefully wrapped 


up. 


«* An ingenious friend of mine, anaccu- 
rate obferver of every circumftance which 
can throw light on any flibje@, to whom 
I had mentioned my treatment of the 
gout, favored me with the following ‘ac- 
count, {peaking of himfelf. 


“ One night, whilft my foot gave me 
more gouty pain, after it was covered in 
bed, than before, I'put it out of bed, 
naked; and perceiving it was eafier then, 
I let it remain longer uncovered than I at 
firftt intended; till at length I fell faft 

18 seat 
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afleep, and it remained in that fituation 
* till morning. ‘The pain did not return, 


and I grew well. Next: winter, having a _ 
fecond attack, F repeated the experiment; 
not with the like immediate fuccefs in 
diminifhing the pain of the gout; but 
conitantly with the effeé of lefening the 


pain, fo that it permitted me to fleep every 


night. I fhould mention, that it was 
another perfon who gave me the firtt inti- 
mation of this praéticé. He being in 
the old opinion, that the gout is to bé | 
drawn out by tranfpiration, and having 
heard me’ fay that perfpiration is carried 
on more \copioufly when the body ‘is 
naked than when it is clothed; put his 
foot out of bed, when pained with the 
gout, to increafe that difcharge, and found 
eafe by it.” 7 


f 


Tuis account, which contains the expe- 


rience of three different perfons in the gout, 
is very ftrong aye gate? in favor of the 


woe " “expofure 
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expoiure to cold ; and if added to the fore- 
_ going general reafoning upon the fubject, 
will, I think, fully juttify the recommending 
fuch a mode of treatment, efpecially in the 
firft attacks of the.difeafe ; and which ufually 
occur before the conftitution is much im- 
paited, and confequently when the parts can 
have fuffered no injury from prior affections 
of the complaint. _ 


Tue apprehenfion of the retroceflion of 
gouty matter by a deviation from the ufual 
mode of treating the difeafe, is, perhaps, 
but in a few inftances well founded; for 
though the poflibility of fuch a circumftance 
is admitted by all medical perfons, and is 
conftantly the fubjeét of converfation of gouty 
patients, yet I cannot help thinking that 
it occurs much lefs frequently than is com- 
monly fuppofed; and that when it does 
take place, that it happens either in thofe 
who are much advanced in years, in whom 
the fyftem has loft much of its natural 
é¢nergy, or in whom the parts which the dif- 

eafe 
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eafe ufually attacks have been fo much in- 
jured by former repeated affections of it, that 
they are unable to fuftain future fits. 


Anp if it be ever admitted, agreeable to 
the commonly received opinion, that a cer- 
tain degree of inflammation of the part is 
neceflary for the fafe termination of the pa- 
roxyfms, it may eafily be fuppofed, that in 
young, vigorous, and plethoric habits, this 
will ufually be fufficient without any means 
being ufed to prevent the efcape of heat from 
it, which, if ever requifite, muft, obviouily, 
be only in thofe fubje&s in whom, from 
the before mentioned caufes of age, debi- 
lity, &c.’ the powers of nature are languid, 
and the excitation of heat is proportionably 
{mall. 


BR Re meas SECTION 
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SECTION XIX, 


Local Eruptions and Excoriations, 


Y thefe I mean thofe eruptions and eX 
4%. coriations to which youn g children are 
particularly fabject, and which ufually make 
their appearance behind. the ears, under the 
- axille, at the back of the necks of thofe who 
are very fat, between the nates, &c. 


It has before been remarked that thefe 
parts, being very unfavorably fituated -for 
the efcape of heat, muft, neceflarily, be 
more fubject to occafional accumulations 


of 


ed 
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of =it, than the other parts of the body; and 


it may be further obferved, from the cireym- 
ftance of the contact of thofe. parts to. one 
another, that they mutt fuffer, _eyen. from 


common motion, a more than ordinary eX~. 


citation of heat, .on-the principle: of fric- 
tion, | 


TuatT thefe. parts fhould, therefore, fufter 
injury from the extraordinary degree of heat 
produced by the operations of thefe two 
caufes, is not to.be wondered at; and;that 
this injury fhould confift'in the fuppuration 
and partial deftruction of. the fkin, ,is. very 
probable, from what has before been ob- 
ferved on the effects of fimilar accumula- 
tions of heat on the furtace: and -in \the 
prefent inftance it.:feems particularly rea 
fonable.to fuppofe the eruption is produced 
by fuch a.circumftance, becaufe it is truly 4 | 
local affection unaccompanied with any other — 
difeafe, the healthieit children being as fub- 


ject to it as the moft fickly. 


LITTLE 
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LitTre need, then, be faid on the me- 
thod of treating thefe complaints, as, ad- 
mitting the nature of them to be fuch as is 
above fuppofed, it fhould, obvioufly, confift 
in the ufe of fuch applications as tend to 
carry off heat; and it follows, therefore, 
that frequent wafhing with the moft fimple 
lotions, or even cold water, muft be the moft 
likely to anfwer this purpofe, and, confe~ 
quently, promifes to be much more ufeful 
than the various greafy applications and 
thick-fpread plafters which are at prefent 
fo often made ufe of, but which, from the 
nature of them, muft tend rather to retain 
than to diffipate heat. 


THE neceflity of frequently wathing chil- 
dren, and particularly in thofe parts which 
are the moft likely to be affected by thefe 
excoriations, cannot but be known to every — 
good nurfe; and experience has proved how 
much a careful attention to this circum- 
{tance tends to prevent their taking place; 
all which the more ftrongly confirms the 

: | foregoing 
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foregoing conjecture concerning the caufe of 
thefe eruptions, and proves the general pro- 
priety of children being kept conftantly 


cool. 


IN the preceding fections I have endea- 
voured to fhew fome of the. effects of an 
accumulation of heat on the furface of. the 
fkin, in producing cutaneous eruptions and 
inflammations; and it is evident that in thefe 
inftances I have confidered the matter of 
heat as acting ina fenfible ftate. 


Ir cannot be doubted but the contrary 
extreme of an extraordinary diminution of » 
this principle, mutt, likewife, be productive 
of injury, and, poflibly, the parts which 
immediately fuffer fuch a privation of heat, 
may experience morbid affections not lefs 
important than any of thofe which have 
been recited; and the various deerees of mor- 
tifications appear to be of this kind. 


»[ 240] | 

At the fame time I cannot help further 
conjecturing that the deficiency, or fuper- 
abundance of the matter of heat, confidered 
not merely as exifting in a fenfible ftate, but 
as organically--combined with the animal 
fubftance, muft, alfo, occafion an impor- 
tant, and probably a morbid difference in 
the whole fyftem, or in particular parts of 
the body ; ‘and there are two difeafes which 
ftrike me as peculiar inftances of fuch a dif- 
ference, the one appearing to be in a’ great 
meafure, if not totally, the effe&t of a de- 
ficiency, and the other of a redundance of 
that material; and thefe are the fcurvy and 
obefity. 


_ I sHAct, therefore, in the followirg fec- 
tions exhibit fuch facts and circumftances 
as lead me to thefe * feveral conjectures, 
and endeavor to deduce fuch inferences from 
them, as may, perhaps, not be without their 
-ufe in pra¢tice. 


SECTION 
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Mortifications of the Extremities. 
THINK there can be no doubt but the 
caufe of this difeafe is the very reverfe of 
thofe which have. been confidered as, pro- 
ducing the complaints which have been: al- 
ready adduced, for fo far from there being.an 
overcharge of heat in fphacelated parts, itis 
_ evident. that there is a deficiency ‘of ‘it. 
There.are, indeed, fome local mortifications 
which are certainly the effet of an extraor- 
dinary degree of heat for a while excited in 
the part, and which, like the application of a 
fimilar caufe from without, occafions the de- 


{truction of the part.immediately under its 


influence, but in thefe the habit, fuffers no 
Ee _. * morbid 
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morbid affection, and the difeafed part foon 
feparates from the found, which heals as a 
common wound. But the kind of morti- 
‘fications which I allude to are thofe which 
come on in the extremities of elderly per- 
fons, and which are evidently owing to a 
gradual diminution of the vital principle in 
the whole fyftem, thefe parts, in confe- 
quence of which, receiving a fupply of heat 
unequal to their fupport. 


‘THAT mortifications of this kind are 
proximately occafioned by a want of natural 
heat'in the part, may be prefumed from the 
extreme parts of the body being the firft to 
experience a deficiency of heat when the 
general fource is diminifhed, and the circu- 
lation becomes languid; which may eafily 
be underftood if the blood be confidered as 
the chief vehicle of heat to the different 
parts of the body; and we recollect that the 
ftreams of thig warm fluid are fmaller in 
thofe parts than elfewhere, and as being more 
remote from the fource have, probably, a 

propor- 
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proportionately lefs quantity of heat: and 
this is alfo probable from their being fre- 
quently induced by external caufes which 
deprive thofe parts of their wonted and ne- 
ceflary quantum of heat, as expofure to 
cold, &c, : 


InprED this is fo obvious, and the com- 
mon method of treating fuch complaints is fo 
unmediately ditected to fupply. the part with 
a due degree of heat, both by exciting the 

‘general produétion of it in the fyftem by 
warm internal cordials and fubftantial nutri- | 
tive food, and by endeavoring to call it forth 
in the part itfelf by the moft ftimulating 
topics; that I fhould have thought it ugne- 
ceflary even to have mentioned this difeafe 
as connected with the general fubject. of 
thefe pages, were it not to take notice of a 
practice conftantly adopted in the treatment 
of it, which, though, I believe, originally. 
defigned to warm the part, mutt produce 
the contrary effect, and confequently be .in- 
Ta? jurious 
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jurious: I mean’ the indifcriminate ufe of | 
“vinous {pirits' as ‘@ topical application. 


“From its being univerfally known that 
rectified {pirits are eafily inflammable, that 
they excite heat when taken into the {to- 
mach, and give a fenfation of fmart and 
burning when applied to any part‘ of the 
body ‘which: is deprived of the fkin, as in 
recent ‘wounds, ‘écc. ‘they have been’ gene- 
rally confidered‘as hot, and have been fup- 
poled therefore to communicate heat to all 
bodies in contaét with them; ‘but the truth, 
probably, is, that in’ thofe cafes in which 
heat'is really ‘produced by their application, 
it # not derived from the {pirit’but is called 
forth’ frdrh ‘the part itfelf 1 in°contact with it, - 
“in: confequence of its ‘acrid’ and ftimulating 
power, in the fame manner as aromatic and 
other ftimulating fabitances excite inflam- 
“mation ‘and ‘heat: and‘ even this power ‘is 
too inconfiderable to be felt, unlefs the fen- 

isa of ‘the ss to which itis applied be 
ngetent A s 4 increafed 
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increafed by the removal of the cutis; as. . 
every one knows that the finger may remain 
“any length of time in ardent {pirits without 
becoming warmer. 


Tue wafhing fuch parts with fpirit of 
wine, therefore, when the {kin is unbroken, 
muft appear, even from this view of the 
fubject, to be attended with no advantage ; 
but were this the only reafon for its difcon- 
-tinuance, ‘it might full remain in ufe, and 
“hold its place amidit the multitude of other 
medicines, which, though they do no good, 
have, at leaft, the negative merit of doing no 
harm. mt | 

A LITTLE reflection will, however, con- 
vince us that this is not a mere negative ap- 
plication, for its great readinefs to evaporate 
“gives it a power of robbing the part of that 
“very principle which it / was intended ee 
communicate. The dorine of evapora- 
tion, as productive of cold, is, at this time, 

“too weil underftood, and the fa& too fully 


alcertained 
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afcertained by experiment, to leave any doubt 
but it muft act in this way, and that its ef- 
fect in rendering the part colder muft be fo 
confiderable as to be materially injurious in 
fuch cafes as thefe, | 


Ir may, perhaps, however, be urged that 
fome of the {pirit will be abforbed, and that 
if admitted into the fyftem in this way it 
may {till excite heat; but its volatility is 
probably too | great to fuffer it to remain long 
enough on the part to haye much of it ab- 
abforbed, and as abforption is an aperatian 
of nature, perhaps, requiring confiderable 
vital power, it is not likely that it fhould be 
carried on to any confiderable extent in the 


languid and feeble ftatg of a morbid limb. 


WE may conclude, then, without hefita~ 
tion, that.the application of {pirit to a {pha- 
celated part can alone be ufeful when fome 
‘degree of feparation has taken , place, or 
when {carifications have been made through 
its fubftance fo as to expofe the more fenfible 

parts 
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parts underneath to its immediate influence, 
and as the common practice of bathing the 
whole limb, which in fuch cafes is fre- 
quently oedematous and cold, with it, ‘is 
evidently injurious, that it would be much 
more likely to anfwer the purpofe of warm- 
ing and invigorating the limb to rub it fre- 
quently, to apply warm and greafy poul- 
tices to the part moft particularly affected, 


and to keep the whole wrapped up in thick 


and dry flannel. 


My practice has lately furnifhed me with 
a very fingular inftance of the good effects _ 
of preventing the efcape of heat from a 
{phacelated’ limb, and which fhews at the 
fame time the very near connection there is 
between the powers of life and animal 
heat. 


ts ma Spies 


IN December 1784, I vifited a lady about 
63 years of age, who had been ill more than 
a fortnight 
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a fortnight of a highly putrid fever. For 
fix or feven days before I faw her, a livid 
difcoloration of the lower arm as fat as the 
elbow had taken place; a gangrene of con- 
fiderable éxtent had likewife formed on the 
lower part of the back, another on each hip, 


_ and the toes: of one foot were blueifh. The 


tongue being alfo remarkably foul and dark- 
colored, the pulfe {carce; perceptible; and 
every limb inceffantly in motion, from the 
twitchings of the tendons, . indicated the 
dreadfully morbid and feeble ftate of the 


whole fyftem, and threatened a. near’ ap- 


proaching diffolution. 


. Tue apprehenfion that fhe had been for 
fome days actually in a dying ftate, had pre- 
vented,the requifite attention to thefe {pha- 
celated parts, and through a peculiar inad- 
vertence, the whole arm had been almoft 


conftantly expofed on the outfide of the bed. 


~Wuen I firft faw her, the limb in quef- 
tion was much fwollen, and felt to the .” 
touch 
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touch extremely cold ; its appearance from the 
extremities of the fingers to the elbow was 
of a deeply livid, color, there were feveral 
vefications on the upper furface of the hand, 
and the pulfe-was.totally imperceptible, 


'TuoucH the deplorable ftate of my pa- 
tient afforded fcarce a’ poflibility that the 
moft:- powerful means could be of any mate- 
rial ufe, yet it did not, in my opinion, juftify 
the total neglect of thofe which her cafe fo 
obvioufly indicated, and which I therefore 
recommended to be had immediate recourfe 
to. I thall, however, confine myfelf 
merely to the treatment of the difeafed arm. 


I ORDERED it to be well fomented, to be 
wiped, dry, and then wrapped up in fine’ 
flannel feveral times folded, and not to be 
opened until I faw her again, and which 
was in about fix hours after: ‘The limb had 
in this time acquired confiderable warmth, 
and the difcoloration towards the elbow was 

K k much 
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much lefs livid. It was therefore-again well 
fomented and- wrapped in the fame flannels, 
in which ftate it was left more than twelve 
hours, namely, till the next morning. The 
difcoloration ‘of the upper part was now to- 
tally gone, it was livid a very little way 
above the wrift, and. the whole limb was 
perfectly warm. The fame means were ftill 
ufed for feveral days, at the end of which the 
difcoloration was confined to the thumb, 
the extremities of the fingers, and td one 
fide of the hand; and the back of the hand 
had nearly acquired its natural color. At 
this time, alfo, the fwelling of the arm 
being petfeétly fubfided, I could diftin@ly 
feel the pulfation of the artery. 


On account of the vefications on the 
the thumb and hand, f now directed thofe 
parts to be {urrounded with a thick warm 
poultice, but fomented, ‘as ufual, before 
the application of it. This method was 
therefore continued, and the appearance of 


the 
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the {phacelated parts became daily more fa- 
vourable; but notwithfianding this the ex- 
_pired on the fixth day from my {eeing ‘her. 


Sue had taken no cortex before I faw her, 
and during the time of my attendance I was 
unable to give her more than two half pints 
of a ftrong: decogtion of it. Much pains 
were, however, taken to get down nourith- 
ment, and with which fhe took a tolerable 
quantity of red wine; all which, certainly, 
as far as they operated, tended to give vigor 
to the fyftem, of which, doubtlefsly, the 
{phacelated limb participated : but the 
caufe of the favourable alteration which took 
place in it fo foon after my firft feeing her, 
and what principally effeted the general 
change in the limb afterwards, I am per- 
fuaded, was the mere prevention of the fur- 
ther efcape of heat from it, and the confe- 
quent gradual accumulation of that {mall 
delle A which ftill remained in it. 


Kk 2 THE 
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THE vital principle being by thefe fimple 
means fo much reftored in the limb, not- 
-withftanding the near approach of the pa- 
tient’s death, and the confequent extreme 
feeblenefs of that principle, is a very ftrik- 
ing fact, and ftrongly indicates the impor- 
tance of a greater attention to this circum- 
ftance, in fimilar affections, than is ufually 
paid by-medical practitioners, 


SECTION 
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SECTION XxXI, 


Scurvy, 


HE various hiftories of this extraordi+ 
nary difeafe, which have been given by 
medical writers, and the accounts of its oc- 
currence in different ages, feafons, and cli- 
mates, all agree fo remarkably in the cir- 
cumftances which difpofe to it, and thefe 
circumftances fo diretly tending (according | 
to the preceding theory of the production of 
animal heat, and of its efcape by the fur- 
face,) both to leflen the generation of heat 
within the body, and to promote its efcape 
by the furface, that I cannot help confider- 
ing the primary caufe of it to be a defici-~ 
_.ency of the matter.of +heat in the fyftem. 
Tue 
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THE two principal caufes which I allude 
to as producing the {curvy, are, long conti- 
nued expofure to cold, and living a long 
time upon bad and not eafily digefted food; 
the latter affording too fimall a fupply of ani- 
mal heat, and the former too quickly carry- 
ing off that which is generated; and which 
appears {till more probable, as either of thefe 
caufes fingly, if operating to a confiderable 
extent, will produce this malady. 


Tue feafon of the year in which the {curvy 
is moft rife is well known to be the winter, 
and thofe countries are the moft fubject to 
it which are the leaft under the fun’s in- 
fluence. | 


Dr. Lind, whofe elaborate treatife on this 
difeafe contains a large collection of very 
important facts refpecting it, and which, 
therefore, whether his theory of it be true 
or falfe, mutt always be very valuable, fays, 
© The thips which are annually employed 
«© in the whale fithery,: are, of all others, 

| | serithe 
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the beft fitted out, both as to the variety 
and quality of their food; the voyage is 
fhort, and the feamen kept much in ac- 
tion; fo that bad water and decayed pro- 
vifions ean fearcely fall to their. fhare. 
Yet it is notorioufly known that there is 
no part of the world where thips crews 
are fo liable to the {curvy, as in the’ polar 
circle. 'Thofe who are feized at their firft 
entrance into the cold, find an increafe of 
their fymptoms when got into the ice. 
The attack of the malady is here more 


‘ fudden, and its progrefs more rapid, than 


any where elfe. The patient has feldom 


any cure or alleviation. till the weather 
foftens *.” 


Tut fame author,- in another publica- 


tion +, obferves, *< The failors in winter, 
«¢ and efpecially fuch of them as vifit the 


* Page 214. 


+, Effay on the moft effetual Means of hat the 


Health of Seamen. Page 24. 


Greenland 


\ 
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«« Greenland feas, to be remarkable for 4 
“* voracious appetite, and a {trong digeftion 
“ of hard. falted meats, and the coarfeft 
“* fare: and’ I think this circumftance very 
ftrongly fupports the conjeCture, that an ex 
traordinary wafte of animal heat excites in 
the ftomach a more than ufual appetite for 
food, on the principle of producing a propor- 
tionate fupply of it. under fuch circum- 
ftances, and that, particularly in this inftance, 


it may be confidered.as a happy effort of na~ 
ture to guard againft a difeafe which a defi-. 


ciency of this important principle feems ta 


occafion.’ 


Tuis complaint will, in like manner, be 
induced in fituations where the cold is not 


intenfe, if perfons live for’a confiderable time 


on bad provifions; fuch a degree of it, as is 
produced merely by a moift atmofphere, even 
in a warm climate, being fufficient to bring 
ton. Sailors in long voyages are 'precifely 
in this fituation, living for a long while on 
hard, dry, and falted meat, which, obvioutly, 

muit 
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muft be of ‘dificult | digeftion, and from 
which, confequently; ‘the: matter ‘of héat_ 
cannot be extricated in fuch abundance, as 

Sif this procefs in the ftomach were mare ea- 
fily and mote perfe@ly effected: Dr. Lind 
lays, «© Felis! obfervable}: thatvin: warm “cli- ° 
“© mates, the crews of: {hips at {ea aré liable 
"fo this malady; when'the hot'weather, by 
“¢ GyHich' the fibres ‘of ‘the Body are much 
'#' telaxed, 98 fucceeded by great and incef- 

8¢ fant tains ufual in thofe latitudes,’ The 
ote difeafe is-there, likewite; much owing to 

“tthe great’ Jeneth ‘of ‘thofe fouthern voy- 
“*eages.  Biit other wife it is not nearfo fre- 
‘¢ quent a calamity as in cold climates; 
¢ the bad. effects of foifftire being ren-— 

_ © dered mtich more pernicious: “when com-_ 
8¢ Bined With cold: A cold and mo iff con=— 
“*« ftitution of the atmofphere, together 
-&e. with wet lodgingsy damp beds; cloaths, 
*« and other inconveniences which poor_ 
* people neceflarily fuffer in fuch’ feafons, 

as Pe) Bake Oe on is ° 


_ 


» 
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«is the moft frequent and Rfonecl dif- 
“* pofing caufe to it®. ie 


‘Ir having been obferved, that a moitt 
ftate of the atmofphere always aggravates 


_the difeafe, whether primarily produced by 


living on bad provifions, or to being in a 


cold climate, the beft writers’ have fuppofed 


the proximate caufe of the difeafe.to be a 


_fupprefied perfpiration occafioned by fuch 


moifture in the-air; and much ingenious 
and plaufible reafoning has been made, ufe — 
of to account for it on this principle, from 
a fuppofition that,many foul and grofs par- 
ticles are retained in the fyftem, which 
would have been carried off by perfpiration, 
and which, by their peculiar noxious qua-~ 
lities, corrupt the habit, ‘and bring on the 
various fymptoms of the feuryy... But I 
conceive the ill effets of moifture in in- 


* Treatife on the Scurvy. | Page 229. 
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ducing or increafing this difeafe, to be (lely 
_ produced by its power of promoting cold; 
a moift air of the fame, or even a higher 
_ temperature than a dry air haying been be- 
fore obferved to carry off heat from the 
animal body much more quickly. y 


Previous indifpofition by fever, diarr- 
hcea, hemorrhage, and other difeafés which 
wafte the bedy and reduce the animal 
ftrength, have always been obferved to act, 
likewite, as occafional‘ caufes of the fcurvy; 
“patients under fuch circumftances being — 
fooneft affected by thofe caufes which have 
been before mentioned as more immediately 
producing the difeafe. Nor does this feem 
at all repugnant to the preceding. theory, as 
it cannot be doubted but fuch caufes greatly 
diminifh animal heat, and, confequently, — 
render the patient lefs able. to endure the 
further diminution of heat occafioned by — 
an inadequate fupply of it within, or:the 
too great wafte of it externally. 


Lila : In 
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In all the melancholy accounts which 
have been recorded of this dreadful difeate, 
as making its appearance among the crews 
of {hips in long voyages, among the wretched 
inhabitants of befieged towns, among fol- 
diers encamped in cold climates in the win- 
ter time, or among thofe unhappy perfons 
who have been obliged to pafs. the winter 
within the frigid zone, it is obferved always 
to have been ‘moft fevere with thofe who 
have been moft expofed to the inclemency 
of the weather, who have been the moft 
thinly clad, and who have lived upon the 
moit ordinary food; thofe only efcaping 
who have had opportunities of keeping 
_themfelves warm, and who have lived upon 
_a better diet. And hence we may well un- 
derftand why the difeafe fhould, in the fame 
place, fo differently affect not only a few 

individuals (in whom fome accidental con- , 
- ftitutional circumfances might poflibly oc-= 
cafion-a difference), but even whole bodies 
and focieties. When towns. have been in- 
vetted, and the troops which have defended 

them 


eae ee 
them hdaye been compofed of: regiments’ be-° 
longing to’ different nations, fome of which 
haye been better cloathed; fed, and accomo- 
dated, than others, it has often happened, 
though they have all neceflarily lived con- 
tiguoufly; and have'had-conftant intercourfe, 
that, while fome whole regiments have been > 
feverely attacked by the difeafe, others have 
had it but in a flight degree, and others have 
totally efcaped it*. «And it is, alfo, noto~ 
rious, from: numberlefs inftances, that. on» 
board hips, whilft the difeafe is making the 
greateft havoc among, the feamen; that: the 
officers are frequently totally free from it. 


‘Many of the fymptoms of the feurvy © 
indicate, likewife, an extraordinary watte of 
nutriment, and.a‘deficiency of ‘animal heat; 
“a great wafting of the animal fabftance, 


«an increafed appetite for food, a pale and 


* Sup Dr. Lind’s Account of the Scurvy, as it ap 
peared at the Siege of Breda. Page, Batya ii 


+ Dr. Mac Bride’s Experimental Bilays. Page 176. 
¢< livid 
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“livid complexion of the fkin, and a ge~ 
«« neral lofs of ftrength,” having been no- 
ticed among its fymptoms by the earlieft 
writers on this difeafe§ 


Tue broken texture of- the blood, and 
the want of firmnefs and tenacity in the 
flefhy and more folid parts, which are marks 
fo peculiarly characteriftic of this difeafe, 
may; alfo, I think, be accounted for on 
the fame principle of a deficiency of the 
matter of heat; confidered as one of the ma- 
terials in the animal compound, If the 
adipofe parts be confidered as the general 
connecting medium and bond of union of 
animal fubftance, and whitch anatomical dif- 
fection feems to render highly probable; and 
if, according to a former conjeCture*, this 
fubftance be, in any degree, proportioned to 


the quantity of the matter of heat generated. 


end depofited in the fyftem, it follows, that, 


§ Woodall. 
* Section I. Pages 1g, 20, 21. 


when 
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when a deficiency of this material obtains to 
a confiderable degree, it muft be manifeft 
in the wafte of the adipofe fubftance, the 
~confequence of which, mutt, obviouilv, be 
a want of that firmnefs and cohefion of the 
parts, which its prefence fo much contri- 
butes to produce. The loofe texture of — 
the blood may, perhaps, be, alfo, explained 
-upon the fame principle, as it appears to me ~ 
very probable, that its tenacity is much ow- 
‘ing to @ proper quantity of unctuous matter 
conftituting a part of it.. And even fetting 
_-afide this conjecture refpecting the adipofe 
fubftancé as proportioned to the matter of 
heat depofited in the fyftem, this factiof the 
want of ‘tenacity in the animal fubftance 
when affected by this difeafe, may ftill be 
-explained equally fimply, as it is evident that 
the deficiency or privation of any one of the 
materials requifite for a perfect animal com- 
pound, muft produce a tendency to the de-~ 
compofition of the whole, the moft obvious 
mark of which muft neceffarily be a dimi- 
nifhed cohefion of the other feveral parts. 


Ir 
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Ir was remarked in the preceding {ee 
‘tion, that the degree of the vital principle 
depended much on the prefence of: the 
matter of heat, and a vety ftriking inftance of 


“this was adduced in the cafe of the fphace- 


lated limb.. The peculiar livid appearance 


of parts in duch a ftate, and which, from:the 
‘eircumftancés of the . before mentioned hif- - 


tory, may well be confidered as preternatu- 


“rally deprived of. the matter of heat, mutt — 
‘be well known to furgeons very much/to 
refemble a f{corbutic affection ; and; even in 
cafes where the reft of the fyftem is in per- 


fe& foundnefs, fuch a local: affection, and 


_owhich may not improperly be termed a lo- 
cal feurvy, is often; produced by mere ex- 


pofure to cold. Part of the winter em- 


ployment of the hufbandry of Norfolk -ex- 


pofes the fervantsof farmers to frequent and 


_yery fevere cold, and.is attended, at the fame 


time, with ‘too little exercife to excite any 
warmth in their bodies; I) mean in pulling 


turnips, &c. The injurious effe@of this — 


kind of work in fevere winters is evident on 
\ 
; ad the 
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the hands and feet of thofe: who are en- 


gaged in it, and efpecially in the former as_ 


being more expofed tothe air, and:moft fre= 
quently »in contaét’ with. the: cold »bodies. 
Thefe:parts foon become Jivid and! wollen, 
acquire»a peculiar rigidity, and lofe thei 
fenfibility, the fkin frequently breaks, and 
_very ill. conditioned fores, which difcharge a 
thinsbloody lymph,: and which are‘ difficult 
to :heal, \are the .confequences: iI need not 
obferve, that the chilblain; which is.a'difeafe 
of sthofé parts which are: the moft sremote 
from the fource of) heat, andvis peculiar to 


winter time and cold weather, :agrees, alfo, — 


very much with this defcription. ") 

eT cannot but be acknowledged that thefe 
_ appearances .very. much refemble a true 
fcurvy, . and were the whole fy{ftem affected 
inthe fame’ way,,,,there is no doubt. but 
they. would be confidered as-fuch; | 


19 Bur though it is evident that. the fole 
caufe of this affection is a long continued 
| Mm diminution 
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diminution of heat in the parts, yet a di- 
ftinétion muft be made between this effect 
of cold, and the more fudden effeéts of ex- 
treme cold in cafes of frozen limbs; in the 
latter cafes, probably, the injury being ow- 


ing to a fudden and total ftop being put to | 


the circulation in the part, and which, if 
not foon and fufficiently reftored, occafions 
its death, or, to ufe a more technical term, 
a mortification; whereas, in the prefent cafe, 
as well as in the true {curvy, the difeafe ap- 
pears rather to be owing to a gradual and 


continued diminution of heat in the part, , 


effecting, perhaps, chiefly a lofs of that heat 
which fhould become an organic part of the 
animal compound, in an abfolute ftate, and 
inducing, in confequence of fuch a defi- 
ciency, 4 chemical difference in ‘the confti- 
tuent parts of the fubftance: for if, in the 
commen ceconomy of aninial life, a certain 


portion of that heat which is generated 


within the body, be depofited in the animal 
- fubftance’and combined with it; as one of 
the material parts neceffary for its perfec- 
“ : aa tion 
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tion as an animal compound, it follows, if 
this be prevented taking place in any parti- 
cular part or in the whole body, by fuch a 
- quantity of heat being conftantly carried off 
as {hall not leave a fufficiency for this pur- — 
pofe, that an injury muft be fuffered by fuch 
a privation; and that the injury fhould be 
of the nature juft defcribed, many of the 
preceding facts feem to render very pro- 
bable. 


THE caufes, fymptoms, and appearances, 
of this difeafe, which have been mentioned, 
I think may be confidered as fufficiently — 
agreeing with the preceding theory; it re- 
mains to enquire whether the means which 
have been experienced to cure the difeafe 
fupport the fame general conjecture. 


Tue old medical adage af contraria con- 
trariis medentur is perhaps in no difeafe 
more ftrikingly exemplified than in the 


{curvy. ‘. 


M m 2 As 
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.: As thetoo! {mall generation of heat, by 
living too long upon food which affords an 
inadequate fupply ‘of it, and the too: great 
wafte of it by a long.continued expofure to 


cold, fo evidently produce. this complaint, 


fo the. ufe,of food, which, from being ea- 
fily digeftible, more quickly, and to.a greater 


degree, imparts: this important’ material to 


the fyftem, and the, living .in fituations lefs. 


expofed to the wafte of it, never fail to cure 

it; the former, however, being more inftru- 

mental in its removal than. the latter, and of 

the former fre(h vegetables being the moft 
falutary. 


Vth Tinian the ufe.of good food »fhould be 
mott efficacious in thecure of the fcurvy, is 
perfectly. agreeable to the preceding theory of 


the production of animal heat, as according 


-. to that, the reftoration of the balance of » 


heat, as.an organic part in the fyftem, can 


be alone obtained from this fource. Expo- 
fure to cold may, indeed» as is the fa@; be _ 


as inftrumental in the. production of the 


, Acurvy 


a 
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fourvy as bad food; as the. too great wafte of 
heat muft, obvioufly, as foon. produce a de- 
ficiency’as the too little fupply of it; but 
when once the deficiency has taken place, 
and this difeafe is its confequence,” the re- 
generation of it can, evidently, be alone de~ 


rived: from a due fupply of proper food, > 


Ir has been before remarked that the fe- 
paration of heat from the different articles 
of food, moft, probably takes place during 
their decompofition in the ftomach: It can- 
not-be doubted but fome kinds of food more 
readily undergo this procefs than. others; 
and the texture of green vegetables being | 
more loofe and: lefs tenacious than, that of | 
any other article: of food, it may eafily be 
; imagined that they will moft readily, quickly, 
and east undergo the oy procefs. 


‘Minas tRdorieg have been) conceived 
by different writers to account for) this falu- 
_ tary effect of vegetable food; with fome it — 
*~ has been attributed to ““aapondceous, attenu- 


aling 
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ating and refolving virtue in vegetables®, Hoy 
(terms, which, as applied to the cure of the 
prefent difeafe, I confefs, convey no idea to 
me,) and modern chemifts profiting by the 
more compleat analyfis they have been able 
to make of vegetable fubftances, have dif- 
covered other principles in them, to which 
they have afcribed their extraordinary effects. 


Dr. Macbride fuppofes that the fixed air 
which efcapes during the decompofition of 
vegetables has the greateft {hare in promot- 
_ing the cure of the fcurvy; and this he is 
the more difpofed to believe, from a perfua- 
fion of its being the principal connecting 
medium and bond of union in thofe fub- 
_ftances which contain it; and for this rea- 
fon he recommends the ufe of malt and 
ether faccharine farinacea, fugar, melaffes, 
fpruce beer, and all other fubftances which 
in fermentation afford a liberal {upply of 
this material. 


* Dk, Lind, Page 250. 
3 Iam 
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I am, however, much doubtful of this fa. — 
lutary quality refiding in fixed air, feeing no — 
reafon why the good effects of vegetable 
food fhould be afcribed to this alone of all 
the principles fet at liberty by its decompo- 
fition; nor why the cementing principle, 
upon which Dr. Macbride feems to lay 
fuch great ftrefs, fhould belong to this, ra- 
ther than to any’ other of the conftituent 
parts of a vegetable body; as it appears to 
me very probable that the feparation of any 
one of them will alike deftroy the union of 
the whole. 


Ir is, yet, clearly evident, from the many 
accounts ‘of cures in the fcurvy being ef- 
fected by fuch {mall quantities of vegetables, 
as cannot be fuppofed to afford an adequate 
fupply of ‘nutriment, that they muft be 
confidered in fome other light than as mere 


food. ¢ 


FRom what was before obferved-of their ' 
loofe texture, I rather think that their falu- — 


_ tarinefs 
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tarinefs depends, in a great meafure, upon 

their readinefs to undergo the fermentatory 

procefs, and whilft they are undergoing that - 
procefs, upon their power of communicating 

the fame difpofition to the other articles of : 
food, with which they mix in the ftomach ; 

acting upon, them, probably, as an exciting | 
ferment, in {cme fuch way as the addition of 

yeaft to dough and wort, promotes. their. re- 


{pective fermentations, 


The experiments of Dr. Macbride* feem 
not a little to confirm this conjecture, as 
they, evidently, tend to prove that the de- 
compofition of animal fubftance is much 
aflifted by the mixture. of végetable, And 
even Dr. Lind feems to have been aware of 
this power in vegetables, ‘‘ being of opi- 
** nion, for feveral reafons, that the fermen- 
tative quality of vegetables, is fomehow 
** neceflary to the perfection of animal 
** digeftion--.” . 


? 


* Experimental Eflays. Page 35 


+ Treatife on the Scurvy. Page 253. 
F 
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Ir, then} thefe premifes be admitted, the 
ufe of vegetable food will bé found tobe uls _ 
timately derived from its power of promot- 
ing ‘the digeftive procefs ; the imperfection : 
of which, as preventing the adequate gene- 
ration: “of animal heat, T have confidered as 
powerfully contribiiting to this difeafe; and 
which, Ithink, may be confidered'as bund 
fupported ny this citumfance. | mn 
Tie hae ‘of zule this difeafe, as. 
fuggefted by the preceding general theory of 
its caufe, is fufficientl obvious, and, indeed, 
has’ ‘already been ‘adopted’ with ‘fuch faccets. 
as ‘manifeftly to’ ‘prove the propriety Of it, 
Ar the fame time it thews, 1 in the ftrongeft 
manner, ‘the’ importance ‘of an ‘attention to 
the ‘circumiftances which feem fo inftru- 
mental i in ‘producing it, in our ‘endeavours 
to prevent it; ‘and that this is really practi- 
cable much oftener than has hitherto been 
imagined, not only appears probable, from 
reafoning upon the foregoing premifes, but, 
i think, has been fatisfactorily afcertained by 
N n experiment 
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experiment in the \peculiar healthinefs and 
almoft total exemption from the. _feurvy, of 
the crews-in the late celebrated ¢ircumnayi- 
gations, of the globes and which. appear to 
r have been produced by, a ftrict attention: hav- 
ing been paid to; diet, cloathing, exercife, 
yentilations and cleanlinefs; the, two fir 
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“matter of heat | and, hie others obvioully 
tending to prevent the other occafional 
caufes of , this difeate from general indifpo- 
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materially, concerped..i Im caufing. or preyent- 
Ing the. fouryy, : Sy unfortunately, +i in long 


iw Voyages, 
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‘voyages, ore a “nature "ay adapted to ‘afford an 


adequate fupply of heat and nutriment. “THe 
very means which are “neceffarily, ufed to pre- 
ferve it for a confiderable tength of time, 
(and which’ “mutt, obvioully, ‘be fuch ‘2 
enable it to refift the common procefs of its 
decompofition, by, .putrefaction,) moft, evi- 
dently: hindering it. from:undergoing the-di: 
geftive procefs i in the ftomach fo readily’ and 
perfectly, as it) would otherwite do, 

THE means which give animal fubftance 
the power of refifting putrefaction, com- 
monly made ufe of, are, the impregnating it 
with falt, and-the depriving it .of all-mioi= 
fture. © The firft, probably,” acting ESN 
coat or. covering to it, and 285 being enabled, 
when diffolved; -to fill. up,-every: interftice, 
compleatly fheathing and defending. it “From. 
the contact, of, the {urrounding: alr, which. As, 
well known to be neceflary to the procefs%of? 
putrefadtion;:and) the: feconds evidently ‘ex- 
cluding the’ ‘other * principle” whith “Ve ry" 
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Ir, then, there be no other means of) 


Vi tf ® 


‘prefe erving animal fubftance but what will 
render i it difficult to digeit*, this i inconveni- 
“ence muft be fubmitted to in very long Voy- 
ages; and our next enquiry, muft be whe- 
_ ther 


erik as? oe - eat. 


We An i ingenious friend of mine, to whom I haye often 


been obliged for philofophical: information, ‘has fuggefted 
to. me the poffibility of preferving animal fubftance, upon 
a printiple very different to any yet made ufe of; 
namely, by keeping it fufpended in inflammable air. He 
has made this experiment at different times, and with dif 
‘ferent kinds of meat, and has found them remain pers 
fetly {weet for feveral months, and. even bed the 
fummer’ s temperature, 


THe chemical principle on which this is effected, 
muft, ‘evidently, be the fame as that’ which prevents the 
combutftion of bodies when furrounded with air which 
is already ' faturated with the material which efeapes dur- 
ing that’ procefs, - Air capable of abforbing phlogifton 
is, in like’ mannet, requifite for the putrefactive procefs 
ef animal: fubftance; and, if the air. in‘contact with it 
be (as is the cafe with inflammable air) incapable of 
receiving this ake the ee mutt; “obvioully, 


a 
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~EHEAE: can be no doubt, therefore; hier Saitoh 


under ithele piduladces antl Tt mention it as certainly 
a very ftriking fad; at the fame time, on “account ‘of the 
mi pet TE “great 


S@MRBEY.. oS to 
ther any other kind of food taken at the 
fame time will not Bromote its more ready 


folution, } J heels 
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great expence of the materials from which inflammable 
air is produced, from the trouble attending the procefs of 
making it, and from the great difficulty there would be 
in providing veffels fufficiently large, and at the fame — 
time fufficiently air-tight to preferve it in, it-is much to 
be doubted whether it could be practicable on fo large a 
{cale as would be neceffary to make it ufeful for the pres, 
fent purpofe, ~~ 


Ir were, however, to be wilhed, that fome further ex. 
periments of this kind were made at fea, by which would 
be known whether any different effets would be pros 
duced by the variations of climates, and. whether inflam. 
mable air, when under the different circumftances of 
being’ more expanded in a hot atmofphere, and being 
condenfed in colder ones, would ftill, in an equal degree; 
preferve its Ewe of preventing the Sea Syn of chefs 
sa cain 


-Orner experiments might alt, fe made to preferve 
animal. fubftance onthe mete principle of preyenting the 
accefs.of the external air. . Lam told that an Italian au~ 
thor mentions his | haying. preferved, meat.a'long while by 
keeping it compleatly, immerfed,in.oil;.and I think other 
modes of excluding the air might, be made ufe of, >In 
climates which are\not very warm, pieces of animal fsth 
might be compleatly covered with mutton fuet, or! bees ; 
wax, and even in the warmeit, they might be further co- 

} vered 
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Tr has already been faggefted, si ve- 
achat have this valuable property, but’ it 
will be in vain that they poflefs this quality, 
if it be confined to frefh vegetables, which 


it, evidently, muft be as impoffibleto procure 
iin long ‘voyages as frefh animal food. | Ve- 


getable fubftance,is, however; found under 
a greater variety of forms:than: animal fub- 
ftance; and under fome of thofe forms it ad- 


vered with pitch or refin or fome fuch-like compofition ; 
and if any other fubftance which did not communicate a 
difagreeable tafte. were interpofed between the meat and 
this covering, as lard or fuet, I fee no reafon why the 


meat fo kept ai sie be either unpleafant or unwhole- 


fome. 


Amownc the captains of fhips there muft certainly es 
many who are very intelligent men, and who mutt be ea - 
fily convinced of the ufefulnefs of fuch experiments ; and 
the fea furgeons muft, alfo, be particularly excited, even by 
the nature of their office, to pay’ attention to etic I 


would, therefore, {trongly recommend ‘thefe and fuch-like 


trials to be made; and as experiments, iit appearance even’ 
trifling, fometimes” lead to: important difcoveries, and as 


thofe which I have: mentioned, “wHilt made ‘tipon a fall’ 


feale, cannot be attended. with ‘much trouble‘or expence, 
Ffhould hope fome perforis will: at ae be’ sabi to at" 
pga hie HOTU TT NW Bots ‘ona ere 2 
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mits, of longér and! more perfect prefervation 
thanjanimal fubftance.; Some fruits, mot: 
feeds, and. many roots, are of this kind; as 
are alfo fome. of the.vegetable preparations, 
as, malt, fugar,., treacle, .conferves,! &c. and 
though: all. thefe,..probably, fall far thort of, 
frefh green. vegetables in, their,-readinefs to 
digeft, yet they. certainly. undergo that.pro-) 
cefs, much, more.‘eafily than hard and ag 
animal food... (71 


- Tue fuppofed efficacy of fixed “ait in pre~’ 
_yenting and’curing the'{curvy,°as fuggefted: 
by: Dr: Machride, ‘has already’ been noticed ; 
and though I ani not difpoféd “to ‘attribute’ 
the falutarinefs of vegetables to this princi- 

ple,.yet; [ confefs, I, fhould prefer.theufe of 
thofe.which. moft ‘readily give Outi fixed air, 
this being a proof,-that they, mott' eafily: UN=y | 
dergo the fermentatory progefs;;;and)) that, 
confequently, the, change | ‘in: thém:-requi-‘ i 
fite for, dige(tion: in. the. {tomach. is. ot 
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Were: fixed air, merely as fuch, fo ufe~ 
fal in the cure of the feurvy as has been 
imagined, it might-be-obtained from: other’ 
fubftances as abundantly as from vegetables, 
and which there’ could bé no difficulty’ in’ 
preferving in the longeft voyages; but'T be- 
lieve there,“are. no’proofs of its efficacy, un- 
lefs when immediately’ derived from vege-’ 
_ tables, and every unlefs extricated: front them 
in the ftomach: it may, moreover, be re- 
marked, that green vegetables contain lefs 
fixed air than the farinaceous) feeds, and fac- 
charine juices of plants, as fugar, &c. and’ 
yet it cannot’ be denied. but the former are. 
much more antifcorbutic than the latter. 

" ‘Tur reafon why fach!a medicinal virtie 
has been attributed to fixed air has, however,’ 
probably, been’ merely becaufe this princi’. 
ple is’ fo abundant in vegetables, and is, per~’ 
haps, the'firft to be obvious in their decom- 
polition ; and for a fimilar reafon, the various: 
kinds of acids have been confidered as’anti- 
fcorbutic, becaufe fome vegetable juices, as 

: that 
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that of ‘lemons and other fruits, have been 
found fo; and this has given rife to the ufe 
of vitriol, &c. but I believe experience has — 
fufficiently proved their inefficacy both in | 
preventing and curing the difeafe*, and that | 
thefe different juices of fruits have not been 
ufeful as acids, but fimply as vegetable juices 
capable of undergoing the fermentatory 
change in the ftomach. 


From what has been faid on the fubject 
of animal and vegetable food, it may be in- 
ferred that animal. meat which is hard, dry, 
and falted, and which, confequently, ftrongly - 
refifts every procefs of decompofition, mutt, 
as not affording an adequate fupply of heat 
and nourifhment, be very improper to live 
upon for a confiderable length of time; 
and that all vegetables.and vegetable pre- 
parations, a8 more readily undergoing the 
neceffary procefs in the ftomach, and as be- 
ing fuppofed, likewife, even to aflift the di- 
geftion of the other food, mutt, at all sump, 


* Dr. Lind’s Treatife on the Scurvy. Page 157. 
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be falutary ; and that, therefore, fuch quan: 
tities of the various kinds of the latter as 
can be procured, and will admit of preferva- 
tion, fhould be provided for long voyages, 
that they may nat only form a confiderable 
part of the food which is daily made ufe of, 
but even, if poffible, admit the diminu- 
tion of the prefent allowance of falted meat. 


Tue cuftem of dram drinking, fo preva- 
lent among common failors, and which is 
eertainly encouraged by the thip’s allowance 
of fpirits as a part of the crew’s provifion, 
is, I am -perfuaded, in the higheft degree 
pernicious, and, I doubt not, has a great 
fhare in bringing on: the fcurvy. As the 
appetite for food is evidently leffened, and the 
powers of digeftion impaired by the ufe of 
{pirituous liquors, they muft be particularly 
injurious under circumftances which require 
a more than ufual fupply of aliment, and 
the moft vigorous exertions of the digeftive 
facultics. | 


I BELIEVE 
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I BELIEVE it is ufual in the navy, when 
the {mall beer is exhaufted, or become unfit 
for drinking, to allow a certain quantity of 
rum, brandy, or gin, inftead of it, as a com- 
mon beverage; and as the fmall beer can be 
brewed only on fhore, and a warmer climate 
or feafon foon renders it unfit for ufe, it is 
clear that in fome voyages the failors mutt 
be chiefly fupplied with {pirits during the 
whole of them. It is much to be withed 
that this were otherwife: Spruce beer, 
which may fo conveniently. be made in 
all climates and feafons, would certainlv be 
a much better fubftitute for {mall beer 3 or 
if the peculiar tafte of the {pruce be fuch 
a6 to prevent the failors from relifhing it as 
a common drink, I fee no reafon why the 
{pruce may not be wholly omitted, and the 
beer be made with the treacle only. The 
antifcorbutic quality of this beer appears to 
me to be chiefly derived from the vegetable 
matter of the treacle; and it is very evident 
that it is from the fermentation of this only 
that the vinous ftate of this liquor is pro- 
: | O02 duced; 
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_ duced; and to thofe who think the antis” 
{corbutic virtue. refides-in the fixed air, I 
may add that this principle is likewife folely 
derived from the treacle: the addition of 
fpruce, at leaft of its extract, or effence, as it 
is improperly called, (I fpeak in the com- 
mon language of chemiftry) and which, 
probably, is much the fame as common 
tar, perhaps having no other effe& upon it 
than to impart to it a peculiar flavor, and 
poflibly to make it keep a little longer than 
it would otherwife do. Were it boiled with 
hops it would probably keep as long as when 
made with the fpruce, its tafte. would cer- 
tainly much more refemble malt liquor, and 
I can fee no reafon why. it thould not be as 
falutary as common {mall beer. Indeed, 
according to chemieal analyfis, it mutt very 
' much refemble malt beer <3 in both liquors, 
the material inducing that fermentatory pro- 
cefs which produces beer, being the faccha- 
rine juice of a vegetable, differing perhaps 
only in the uneffential circumftance of the 
peculiar flavor of the vegetable which pro- 
duced 


/ 
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ced it, the one being derived from the fu- 
gar-cane, and the other from barley. 


But admitting that the before mentioned. 
cuftom of the navy has fo habituated failors 
to the ufe of {pirits that they will. not to- 
tally forego it, they certainly ought not to 
be indulged with it ina raw ftate: if they 
muft have it, a moderate quantity of it 
might be mixed with the treacle beer. This 
would certainly be as palatable and equally 
as wholefome as a liquor recommended. by 
Dr. Lind, and much ufed among the Rut 
fians, under the name of. a/bbetten*, and 
which confifts of {mall pests gin, treacle, 
and vinegar. 


THE. ule of fweet wort, malt meal, malt 
rob, &c. being all obvioufly, proper on the 
general principles of the foregoing remarks, 
need not be particularly noticed. 


* Dr. Lind’s pis on the moft effe@ual Way of pre- 
ferying the Health of Seamen.’ Page 14, 
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It appearing, therefore, that an atten 
to food is important, as its object is the keep- ni, 


ing up the due internal generation of heat, 
_ the next circumftance of confequence is to 
‘prevent the too free efcape of it externally. 


In the firft fection of this effay it has been 
fhewn that the matter of heat is conftantly 
efcaping from all animals, and that this is 
more or lefs as the furrounding medium or 
other fubftances in contact with the body are 
quick or flow conductors of it. | 


Tue different conducting power of the 
atmofphere depends upon its degree of heat 
as relative to that of animal bodies, and to 
its degree of moifture; and as thefe vary ac- 
_ cording to feafons and climates, it is obvi- 
oufly not in our power to regulate them. 
Happily, however, there are means by which 
the undue efcape of. heat from the body 
may be prevented even in the coldeft cli- 
mates; I mean by external covering. — 

THERE 


~~ 


+ 
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®. T HERE are ‘many Bee nialiaten which 
have been mentioned in the courfe of the 
preceding pages which feem {ftrongly to 
prove that the effects of expofure to cold 
very much refemble thofe which are pro- 
duced by the office of the ftomach being 
imperfectly performed (both which, as we 
have before remarked, agreeing in the cir- 
cumftance of diminifhing the general heat 
of the fyftem) , and which, likewife, thew 
that when a more than ufual quantity of 
heat efcapes externally, the endeavor to pro- 
mote the internal fupply is increafed; in the 
voyages to the frigid regions of the north, 
this effort is fingularly manifeft in the vora- 
cious appetites of the failors; as appears. 


from a quotation already made from Dr. 
Lind*. | 


Tis happy effort of nature to make up 
the lofs of heat occafioned by extraordinary 
* Essay on the moft effectual Means of preferving the 


Health of Seamen. Page r4. And the Bifhop of Ber- 
gen’s Hiftory of Norway. Vol, Il, page 271. 


expofure 
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expofure to cold, and which, doubtlefsly, in 
‘many inftances prevents the attack of the 
feurvy, or leffens its virulence, thould cer- 
tainly lead us to imitate the fame endeavor 
in the other circumftances which may in- 
duce the difeafe; and when the nature of 
the food on which failors mutt live for a 
confiderable length of time is unavoidably 
fuch, that the fupply of heat from it is ne- 
ceflarily lefs than ufual, to prevent the too 
‘great wafte of it externally by a more than 
ordinary covering. ; 
_ In this view the article of cloathing ap- 
pears peculiarly important in our endeavors 
to guard againft the fcurvy, and I am per- 
fuaded that an attention to it will be found 


more inftrumental in preventing the difeafe 


than is commonly imagined. 


@oon cloathing, indeed, fo obvioufly 
tends to promote the comfort and general’ 


health of perfons who are expofed to incle~_ 


mencies of weather, that it cannot have been 
overlooked 
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overlooked by thofe who have paid any at- 
tention to the fubject; and it-has, likewife, 
already been recommended in the very light 
I now confider it; I mean_as neceffary to 
_prevent the attack of the fcurvy in cold and 
expofed fituations. In Dr, Macbride’s Ef 
fay on the Scurvy, publithed with his other 
ingenious Experimental Effays on Medical 
and Philofophical Subjects, he appears fo 
fully convinced that the difeafe would be 
often prevented, and always leffened in its 
malignity if the failors were better cloathed 
than they ufuaily are; that he urges an im- 
mediate attention to this from thofe who 
fuperintend the naval affairs of this king- — 
dom with a degree of earneftnefs and even © 
enthufiafin’ that proves his ftrong regard for 
the interefts of humanity, and reflects the 
higheft credit on his benevolence*. 


Ir is, indeed, much to. be lamented, that, 
of the two means which appear to ba fo 
Pa se in preventing this difeafe, this _ 


* Page 175, 176, &c. ee 
Be pt a fhould 
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fhould be fo much negleéted; more efpeci- 
ally as of the two it is, perhaps, that only 


which is totally within our power. In 


fome voyages, it is evident that it will be 
abfolutely impracticable to have the food 
fuch as is quite proper, but there can poffi- 
bly, in no fituation, be any impediment to 
the ufe of cloathing, nor any difficulty in 
adapting the proper kind to the neceffity 
there may be for it. , Every. one knows, 
and muft in this climate have experienced 
the great power which all woollen materials 
of a rate and loofe texture, as flannels, &c. 
have in preferving the warmth of the body: 
and there can be no doubt, therefore, but in 
the coldeft feafons and fituations, a requifite 
quantity of fuch covering will. retain fo 
much heat in the body as to render it infen- 


fible to the furrounding medium. Even » 


when the excitation of heat is unaflifted by 
motion and exercifé, as in the perfect ftill- 
hefs of fleep, if the body be but properly 


covered, no one experiences cold in the fe- 


vereft weather. 
It 


a ee 
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Ir can fcarce be neceflary toadd, that, on 
_ the fame principle of preventing the undue 
efcape of heat, moift cloaths, damp beds, 
&c. mutt be particularly avoided; and that 
the ufe of fires in moift weather, in all parts - 
of fhips which can admit of them, muft be 
equally proper. | 


THE other articles which have been men- 
tioned as demanding attention in our en- 
deavors to prevent the fcurvy, are exercife, 
pure air, and cleanlinefs. Though the ef- 
fects of thefe may be confidered as only ge- 
nerally conducive to health, and not as im- 
mediately re{pecting the prefent difeafe; yet 
as previous indifpofition even from com- 
plaints which bear no relation to the {eurvy, 
renders patients more liable to be affected 
by it, and very much aggravates the difeafe 
when exifting, there can be no doubt of 
the propriety of a ftri@t attention to. thefe 
feveral circumftances in the prefent in- 
{tance.: 3 | 

: Pep 2 THE 
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Tue methods neceflary for thefe purpofes 


are fo obvious, and have been fo repeatedly 
mentioned by different medical writers, and 
: particularly by Dr. Lind, that it cannot in 
this place be neceflary to relate them, the 
mere recommendation of them as evidently 
proper, from the foregoing reafons, being, i 
truft, fully fufficient for my purpote, 


SECTION 
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 Obefity, 


F a fuperabundance of fat were in no in- 
{tance injurious to health, and, therefore, - 
never merited the name of a difeafe, the in- 
conveniences derived from it are, yet, fuch 
as to make the removal of it a very defirable 
circumftance, and it has, therefore, not un- 
frequently, been the fubject of medical at- 
tention. | | 


THERE is a certain age at which the 
body is peculiarly difpofed to acquire bulk 
_ by an increafe of the cellular fubftance, and 
this is ufually foon after the adult growth 
is obtained ; which difpofition commonly 
continues untill the fubject pafies ma- 
ture age, beyond which period, and dur-_ 


ing 
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ing oldage, there is obferved a great di minu- 
tion of this fubftdnce, in confequence of 
which, the interftices of the mufcles being 
no longer filled up, and the external integu- 
ments diftended, the plumpnefs of the fkin 
peculiar to youth and manhood ceafes, the 
figure of the mufcles becomes more ap- 
; parent, and deep lines and wrinkles are pro- 


duced. 


Bur this gradual increafe and diminution 
of the adipofe fubftance depends, probably, 
upon fome general law which affects animal 
_ growth and decay, and as it therefore ob- 
tains univerfally to a certain degree, it can- 
not be the fubject of the prefent enquiry ; 
that which is meant being, obvioutly, a de- 
_ viation from fuch a general law, and the de- 
gree of fat being in this cafe preternatural. 


TuEre is, however, certainly, a very 
great difference to be obferved in perfons re- 
fpecting the quantity of their fat, though 
their general mode of living, and the nature of 

their 
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their employments be muchalike ; and which 
would feem'to prove that there is a much 
greater natural and conftitutional difpofition 
in fome perfons to grow fat than in others, 
or, perhaps, that the circumftances which 
are conducive to this effect are not fufficiently 

underftood. | 


Ir was obferved in the firft fection of this 
eflay, that an excefs of food, inactivity of 
the body, and living much in a warm atmo- | 
{phere difpofed to fatnefs, and I need not add 
that I confidered the latter as not a little 
conducive to it. cA 


Tue mieans which have been hitherto 
ufed with a view to the removal of obefity, 
are exercife, abftinence, and an increafe of 
the common evacuations, by purging and 
{weating, and particularly the latter when a_ 
fudden reduction has been aimed at. : 


Tue tendency of all thefe to produce this 
effect muft be obvious, and the moderate 


ufe 
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ufe of the two firft, namely, abftinence and 
exercife, can, in no inftance, be injurious, 
but the latter, as being evidently contrary to 
nature, muit, if long perfevered in, be at- 
tended with hazard. It would be, there- 
fore, of no {mall importance in our endea~ 
vors to prevent extraordinary accumulations 
of fat, or to reduce fuperabundances, to be 
able to fucceed by the ufe of thofe means 
only which are perfectly fafe. 


A QUANTITY of nutriment, (whatever 
be its peculiar nature) admitted into the fy- 
{tem, more than is fufficient for animal {up- 
port, muft, in all cafes, be confidered as the 
principal caufe of preternatural fatnefs; and 
this may be produced either by intemperance 
re{pecting the quantity of food eaten, by a 
more than ufual difpofition in the organs of 
digeftion to convert the food into nutriment, 
or by circumftances which render the waite 
of nutriment unequal to the fupply. Where 
the firft is the cafe, temperance alone, as 
regulating the quantity eaten, is plainly indi- 

cated, 
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cated, and perhaps will be alone fufiicient; 
but: where: a requifite degree’ of abftinence 
will not be fubmitted to, or where ‘the fame 
difpofition to become fat fubfifts, though the 
quantity of food admitted be but moderate, 
the fuperabundant nutriment muft be cai- 
ried off by fome outlet. 


THE many facts which have been mens 
tioned in the courfe of the preceding pages, 


in which the wafte of nutriment feems to be 


produced by ‘expofure to cold, and in which 
the retention of heat, in like manner, ap- 
pears to produce a retention of nutriment, 
I think are fully fufficient to make us fup- 


_pofe that the furface of the fkin, by afford- 


ing an efcape to the matter of heat, may be- 
come no inconfiderable agent in the preven- 
tion of fat; and. that, therefore, frequent ex- 
pofure to cold air, thin cloathing, and the 


~~ cold bath habitually made ufe of, would 


contribute more to the removal of this com- 
plaint than has hitherto been imagined. 


Ove. = EXERCISE 
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EXERCISE alfo, as more particularly tending 
to fet at liberty the heat in the different parts 
of the body, and to allow of its more ready 
determination to the furface, mutt, if the 


farface be fufficiently expofed, greatly affitt 


=the efcape of the matter of heat. 


Examp es of thefe circumftances, as 


tending to prevent an accumulation of fat,’ 


have already been cited in the inftances of 


hufbandmen, whofe daily employments are 


laborious, who ufually work in the open air, 
and who are for the moft part thinly clad: 
and I think the fame may be {till more 
{trongly exemplified in the cafe of animals. 


Ir has been before remarked, how hap- 
pily (as refpecting the retention or removal 
of heat from the body) nature has adapted 
the cloathing of different animals to their re- 
fpective fituations; thofe which live in warm 


climates having fmooth fkins with fhort 


hair, and which, therefore, fufficiently favor 
the efcape of heat from them, whilft thofe 
which 
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which live in- cold ‘countries have long, 
rough, and fhagey coats, or are cloathed 
with wool or furs, which obvioufly° tend ‘to 
prevent that lofs of heat which would other= 


wife in their fituations be exceffive: 


In fome animals much fat, as adding to’ 
their weight and bulk, would be particu- 
larly inconvenient, and: interfere with. the 
obvious purpofes. for which. their {pecies 
were intended; and in thefe nature feems to 
have guarded againft fuch a {uperabundance 
principally by this very circumftance; their 
thin. cloathing allowing. the ready efcape | 
of heat from them. The greyhound may 
be inftanced as a ftriking proof of this re-_ 
mark; being: intended for fwift ranning; 
much. fat would certainly be inconvenient to 
it; and the great exercife thefe dogs ufe, con- 
ftantly fetting at liberty the heat, within | 
their bodies, and their thin coverings admit= 
ting its ready efcape from the furface, feem 
to prevent its being accumulated and depo~ 
fited in the. cellular fubftance: 


. Q4 2 Ir, 
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Ir; then, with thefe different coverings 
which different animals, have, they fhould be 
made. to change their fituations; if thofe 
with coats which are calculated to reftrain 
the efcape of heat were to be removed to a 
warmer climate, and thofe with coverings 
which admit of its free efcape fhould go to 
a colder country, it fhould be expected, ac- 
cording to the foregoing conjecture, that 
the former would. become fat, and that the 
latter would fhrink: and I believe a little 
obfervation will prove this to be really the 
cafe. England, though a temperate . cli- 
mate, is, when compared with others, both 
a warm and a cold one; to the inhabitants 
of the north of Europe, it, is obvionfly a 
warm country, and to thofe who have al- 
ways lived in the fouthern parts of it, it is 
equally a cold one. The rough-coated dogs 
of the north, namely, the Newfoundland, 


Siberian,, Pomeranian, and the other {maller. 


dogs called fhock dogs, are remarkable for 
foon becoming fat here, and more efpecially 
the latter, as trom their {maller fize they are 

{ | | more 
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more domefticated: on the other hand, the 
Italian greyhound, and the Turkith dogs, 
which have coats remarkably fhort, appear 
to be conftantly cold, even in our rooms, and 
in the fummer time, and I need not add that 
they are fingularly thin and bare. 


Tuese obfervations are, however, evi- 
dently confined to-mere individuals of ani- 
mals; as if a fpecies be long continued and. 
propagated in’ a climate colder or warmer 
than that in which they were aboriginal, 
they experience in time that change of 
‘cloathing which their change of fituation 
makes fo requifite. | 

In Buffon’s admirable natural hiftory of 
this animal, this circumftance is repeatedly 
noticed. ‘The Irith greyhound, which he 
confiders as, the origin of all the varieties of 
the fame f{pecies, when in its wild ftate in the 
northern and mountainous ‘parts of that 
ifland, hada very long, fhaggy and rough 
coat; the fame animal tranfported to the 


fouthern 
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fouthefn parts of Britain, naturalized to 4 
warmer climate, and more dometticated, 
produced the Englifh greyhound with a 
fhort coat; and in the warmer country of 
Italy, the ftill more delicately cloathed ani- 
mal of the fame name. Even the eaftern 
dogs, which are totally without covering, 
and the long coated Iceland dogs, are fup- 
pofed by the fame author to conftitute one 
and the fame fpecies; the prefent great dif- 
ference between them having been produced 
by the latter having caft their hair when re~ 
moved to the warm regions of Guinea and 
India; as dogs of all kinds do when in very 


warm climates *, — 


Ir, then, thefe facts refpecting animals be 
confidered as bearing any analogy to the hu- 
man {pecies, and we may be permitted to ap- 
ply them on the prefent occafion, as they very 
much favor the foregoing general conjecture 
that a retention of the matter of heat is a: 


* Burron’s Natural Hiftory, Englifh Tranflation. 


Vol. IV. page 22, 
principal 
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_principal caufe of animal fat, there can be 
no doubt of the propriety of allowing the. 
free efcape of heat from the furface on the 
principle of preventing and reducing redun- 
~ dances of that fubftance, and more efpeci- 
ally as this would feem to be putting in- 
practice what nature herfelf does on fimilar 
occafions. | 


. As exercife, and a free éxpofure of the 
body to cool air, can in very few circum- 
{tances be either impracticable or improper, 
and as their tendency has ever been found 
conducive to general health, they certainly, 
if capable of producing the effects we have 
fuppofed, muft be much preferable to eva- 
cuations by purging and {weating. It mutt, 
however, be obferved at the fame time, that 
their effects, if. equally certain, muft, obvi- 
oufly, be more gradual and flow than the 
_other evacuations, and that they mutt, there- 
fore, not only be perfevered in much longer, 
but, even with thofe who are very prone to 


become 
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become fat, that they thould become ha- 
bitual. 


THERE are fome employments among 
men, which, (as in the cafe of the animals 
before remarked) render an increafe of the 
bulk and weight of the perfons engaged in 
them particularly inconvenient; that of rid- 


ing jockies is moft evidently fo; and yet, if 


the preceding» theory of the generation of 
fat fhould prove true, the means which are 
- commonly ufed by thefe people to prevent 
their becoming fat muft be badly calculated 
to promote the purpofe intended, and at the 
fame time cannot but be injurious to their 


health. 


Ir is ufual with the jockies at Newmar- 
ket, for fome time previous to riding, if they 
are over-weighted, to wear an extraordinary 
quantity of cloaths, and fome of them who 
find themfelves growing fat, conftantly wear 
fix or eight flannel waiftcoats, obvioufly with 

| the 


en 
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the intention ‘ollginiineicis aicpritintied ftate. 
of perfpiration; and if this be not; produced 
by this additional apparel, they/expofe them= 
felvesatothe fame ‘time to violent *exercife:to! 
bring it.omand:make ufe: si all other-means? 


in their poveel torexvitestt.sicds io enoiteriit 
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Sliernemdsdhot ss mo: doubt but if: aceonfix} 
derable! perfpiration: be -producedy-and for a? 
longwhile kept up by thefe means,' it’ muft! 
occafion “a wafte of the animal “fubfance; 
and the perfons muft fhrink ; ‘but this muft,! 
evidently. bean unhealthy practice; aaa’ fate? 
of extraordinary: fweating is, undoubtedly;! 
a ftaterof difeafe, and mutt confiderably im 
pair the natural ftrength; and the ‘pale.and! 

fickly: dountenances’ of the perfons who are 
the fubjects of thefe experiments, {ufficiently 
indicate’ the injured {tate of the fyftem: 

. eyeiiisaraet 

As without a great. degree of perf{piration, 
it is, therefore, very probable thatthe above 
practice of warm. cloathing tends,rather te 
promote an increafe of fat than to prevent, 

R& It; 
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it, and.as with it, though the intention of 
reducing the fat fhould be obtained,» the 
practice muft be injurious to health, I think 
the oppofite method of a free expofure to 
cold,-would be well worth trying. »' The 
fituations of thefe perfons render them, in- 
deed, very proper fubjects for fuch an ex- 
periment; and as, if it-anfweted the purpofe, 
the practice would be {6 much more healthy 
than that at prefent made ufe of, I, cannot 
help ftrongly recommending it to them: 
and, with this view, I. would advife the 
conftant ufe of the thinneft apparel, the be- 
ing very much in the open air, even in the, 
coldeit feafons; the occafional ufe,.of the. 
bath, and, except in very fevere weather, to 
remain in the water rather longer than is 
ufual. I need fcarce add, that habitual 
temperance and conftant exercife muft ftill 
be requifite. | 


- I xxow of no objection that can be of- 
fered to fuch a practice as this, except that 
the expofure to cold to the extent which 

| | - would 
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would probably be requifite for the above 
-purpofe, may appear uncomfortable in fome 
feafons of the year; but even this would be 
very little fo in reality, as fetting afide the 
fudden expofures of parts before kept very 
warm, the internal heat probably. arrives at 
the furface fo proportionately to its external 
efcape, that thofe who habituate themfelves 
to much cold feel as little of it as thofé who 
carefully guard againft it; the face has al- 
ready been inftanced, in confirmation of this 
remark, as not experiencing, though always 
uncovered, a greater fenfeof cold than the 
other parts of the body: . 


Arver all, I.am ready to acknowledge , 
that it would be, perhaps, a very difficult 
matter to prove, by actual experiment, that 
the free e{cape of heat does really prevent 
the accumulation of the adipofe fubftance, 
or that it is capable of reducing fuperabun- 
dances already formed: as to do it with fuf- 
ficient accuracy would require a long perfe- 
verance in trials not lefs irkfome than thofe 

1 ie related 
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“telated by Sanctorius; and I fhould imagine 
that there are few perfons, who, like Sanc- 
torius, could fo patiently fubmit to them. 
. But, as from the general confideration of 
the foregoing facts, the practice which I 
have recommended in cafes of obefity ap- 
pears at leatt to be, in fome degree, likely to 
produce the effects T have fuppofed, and, (to 
repeat Ne remark already made more than 
Once) as the genéral tendency of it, inde- 
. pendent of the immediate obje& for which 
I have recommended it, muft be falutary, I 
think I may, with propriety, advife-an at- 
‘tention to it by medical ‘practitioners. \ 


} 
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HAT the matter of heat, when more 

than ordinarily accumulated on the 

furface, has a great fhare in producing many | 
cutaneous difeafes, is, I truft, rendered very 


probable by the foregoing obfervations, and a 


is, perhaps, abfolutely proved in the in- 
ftances which, have been related of the good 
effects of thofe topical applications | which 
tend, in fuch cafes, to carry, it off moze 
quickly than can be Hoaea under the ordi- 
pace circumftances of the fkin. | 


THERES . 
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Tuere can, I think, be no doubt, like- 
wife, of its agency in producing fome other 
difeafes, and, as its operation appears, there- 
fore, to be fo powerful and fo extenfive, it 
furely deferves much greater attention from 
thofe who practice the art of medicine than 
feems hitherto to have been paid to it. 


It may, however, appear fomewhat extra- 
ordinary that cutaneous eruptions, exhibit- 
‘ing fuch various appearances as thofe which 
have been defcribed, fhould all be produced 
by the fame general caufe; as were the fim- 
ple accumulation of heat the fole caufe of © 
them, one would expect the effect of it, in 
all of them, to be nearly alike. 

I can eafily conceive that a very different 
apparent effect may be produced from heat, by 
a difference in the immediate application of 
it, by its being gradually excited on a part, 

or being more fuddenly raifed, as alfo by the 
greater or lefs degree of its application : 


more 
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rate éfpecially as fuch differences may be 
obferved even'in injuries ftom external fire; — 
the effect of a burning fubftance applied to — 
the body in a folid or in a-liquid form is fo 
different ‘in its appearance, as. to“have'the 
~ refpettive injuries‘occafioned by them diftin- 
suifhed by different names,’ as fcalds and 
burns; the firft ‘moft ufually producing ve- 
fications on the ‘part, and the latter com-" 
monly occafioning efchars. » 


Twave yet no doubt but the difference 
obférved in thofe eruptions arifés in fome 
meafure from caufes: which’ exift prior to, 
and are independent of the accumulation of 
heat, the latter itfelf being even'an effect of 
the various primary caufes of the difeafe. 
In fome, probably, the heat is immediately 
excited on ‘the: part: by the depofit of fome 
acrid virus in the fin itfelf; ih others, pers 
haps, an extraordinary: degree of heat is gene= 
rated within by the admiflion:of fome fpe- 
cific morbid principle into the fyftem, andithe 

. heat accumulates on’ the furface. merely by | 


duch 
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fuch a quantity arriving there in its common 
tendency. to pafs. off by, the fkin, as cannot, 
be carried off fufficiently.. faft under,. the, 
ufual circumftances of the | patient; sand in 
fome it has already been obferved to be-ow-, _ 
ing to an artificial retention and accumula+. 
tion of it, from the mifmanagement of fome 
difeafes;-as'.in-the! ufe of\ the hot regimen in 
fevers, and the improper methods of .endea- 
voring to excite extraordinary fweating. | But 
though thefe different circumftances may ac 
count for, the different appearances of . thefe 
eruptions, yet.the principal injury fuftained 
by the fkin is, fill the immediate effect of, 
heat, and the. moft obvious ‘fource of relief 
mutt be.derived from a diminution.of this’ 


material....'> 


Ar the fame time, though I'am fttongly. 
perfuaded'of the importance of an attention 
to this circumftance in the treatment of the 
before mentioned difeafes,: yet . experience 
alone muft eftablith the general propriety of 
the mode which I have recommended, and 

is future 
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future obfervations, founded upon repeated 
experiments, muft fuggeft peculiar variation’ 
in the different affections to which the ge~ 
neral doétrine appears to be applicable: 


Tue preceding terharks being folely con- 
fined to the topical treatment of cutaneous - 
difeafes, 1 wifh it to be further underftood 
that they are not intended to interfere with 
any other method which may be indicated 
by concomitant fymptoms, and more efpeci- 
ally that the local applications which I have 
recommended fhould not fuperfede the ufe 
of internal and alterative medicines in thofe 
cafes in which the primary caufe is, obvioutly, 
a morbid difpofition of the habit. 


Ir may not, in this place, be improper, 
as being nearly connected with the treat- 
ment of feveral of the preceding cutaneous © 
affections, more particularly to confider 4 
circumftance which has one or twice before 
been flightly adverted to; I mean the expo- 
fure of wounds to the external air. 


Sf THE 
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Tue. deftrudtion of the teguments. and 
contiguous parts by ulceration and. digeftion 
may certainly be confidered as,a kind of de- 
compofition of fuch, parts, during which 
fomething is fet at liberty which is abforbed 
' by the atmofpheric air: There can be little 
doubt, according to the prefent principles of 
chemiftry, but this is phlogifton, and. that 
the affinity which the furrounding air has to 
this material difpofes it to take up the phlo-. 
gifton in this inftance, in the fame manner 
as it receives it from the blood in the lungs : 
during refpiration, and from other animal 
and vegetable fubftances during, putrefac- 
tion. ; 


Tue free accefs of the external air, muft, 
therefore, obvioufly tend, on common che- 
mical principles, to promote this decompo- 
fition; and that it is fo in fact is evident. 
from feveral pofitiveand many negative proofs. 


Tue bad effects of admitting air into ca- 
vities has long bea obferved by surgeons ; 
- thus 
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thus the making openings into joints, and 
large incifions into tumors of the ganglion 
kind, the hydrocele, &c. is well known of- 
ten to bring on very formidable fymptoms; 
and in fcrophulous abfcefiles the: free accefs 
of air fometimes produces the moft dreadful 
ravages, the part, from its peculiarly morbid 
ftate, being more than ufually unable to re- 
fift the deftructive quality of the air. » 


In fuppurations of the female breaft after 
lying in, it was a long time the practice to 
make large openings into the part, and to 
dilate every finus which could be difcovered 
by the probe; but the cures under fuch 
treatment were frequently protracted to a 
moit intolerable length of time; the breaft, 
during the whole of it, fuffering a great 
watte of fubftance;and it has fince been 
found by experience that, when fuffered to 
break. naturally, or when opened by mere 
puncture, fo that the air is kept out, the 
cure is accomplifhed much fooner, more 
ny, and with much lefs injury to the part, 

loqx Biits.2 WHEN . 
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WHEN a wound of a tolerably regular 
figure is made with a fharp inftrument, and 
the fides of it are brought at once into im- 
mediate contact, fo that the external air has 
no accefs to it, it will heal very expediti- 
oufly, and without the ufual and painful 
progreflive circumftances of inflammation, 
digeftion, &c. and wounds cured in this way 
are faid to be healed by the firft intention. 
Every furgeon muft have had repeated ex- 
perience of large wounds healing on this 
principle; and the operation for the hare- 
lip, and the late much improved method of 
drefling ftumps after amputation, as fug- 
gefted by Mr. Alanfon, are the moft deci- 
five proofs of it. I mayalfo add, as a fimi- 
lar fact, (feveral inftances of which have 
lately come to my knowledge) that the 
wound made in the operation for the bu- 
‘bonocele, if kept properly covered, will, in 
the fame manner, heal by the farft intention. 


In wounds of the fcalp and forehead, the 
difference obferved between thofe which are 
expofed, 
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expofed, and thofe from which the air is ex- 
cluded, is particularly worth noticing in this | 
place. If a piece of lint, or common adhe-~ 
five plafter be immediately applied to fuch 
wounds, even of a confiderable extent, and 
be not removed for feveral days, they will 
unite in a fhort time without difcharge, and 
with a fmall proportionate cicatrix; but if 
expofed much at firft, and frequently opened 
afterwards, a very confiderable fuppuration 
ufually comes on, a great lofs of fubftance 
takes place, they are very flow in healing, 
and a large {car is the confequence*, 


Tuis circumftance has likewife been 
found {fo true in the inftance of wounds in 


compound 

* Tue female breaft, thofe glands which. are the 
ufual feats of ferophulous affections, and the fcalp, par- 
ticularly that part of it which covers the os frontis, feem 
to be more affected by the contact of the air than the 
other parts of the body. Is it not probable that the 
two former being of a loofer texture, and lefs compa . 
than mufcular fubftance, they more flightly retain that 
principle for which the air has fo ftrong an affinity, and 
that, therefore, they more eafily undergo decompofition ? 
Thefe 
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compound fractures, that, I believe, it is at 
prefent an univerfal practice with furgeons 


to open them very feldom after the firft 
dreffine. . 


Even wounds,:in which there has been 
fuch a lofs of fubftance fuftained, and the 


Thefe parts being alfo more hollow and cavernous than 
other parts, the air is enabled to penetrate further into 
them, it touches at more points, and is. longer retained 
by them. | 


In wounds of the fcalp, likewife, though the part is 
mufcular, yet I am of opinion that a caufe fimilar to the 
foregoing produces this effect. This part being com- 
pofed of mufcles which are thin and delicate, and being 
intended to move quickly, frequently, and in various di- 
rections, on the bony cranium underneath, a confiderable 
quantity of the membrana adipofa is interpofed between 
them and the cranium; the texture of which, being loofe 
and cellular, admits the air more readily, and is more ea~ 
fily affected by it; and, agreeably to this conjeéture, it 
may be obferved, that in thefe cafes, the mifchief occa- 
foned by the accefs of the air extends, often, a confider- 
able way under the fcalp, and much beyond the limits of 
the original injury. All which fhould certainly lead us 
to be particularly attentive to the exclufion of the air in 
wounds of thofe parts. 


~ figure 
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figure is fo irregular thatthe edges cannot be 
brought into contaét, if left, to nature, will 
often heal on the fame principle: The blood, 
which on fuch occafions covers the wound, 
if not wiped away, foon coagulates and dries 
upon its furface, and fuch.a cruft’is, formed 
thereby as totally excludes the external air 3 
and it is, [am perfuaded, for this reafon that | 
very large wounds on animals fo fréquently 
heal without any application from. art. 


CourRT aes hon gold iil s fkin, 
have the reputation of healing freth wounds; 
and it may.very eafily be conceived that they 
thould do it, on the, fame anes of keep- 
ing out the air. 

Tue difadvantage of dreffing wounds too 
frequently has been remarked by furgeons 
many. years ago, but this. was. fuppofed to 
arife as much from the mere wiping away 
the pus on the furface, which was faid to be 
a natural balfam, and to poflefs a healing» 


quality, 
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quality,.as from there being fomething noxi- 
ous in the air *, 


I REMEMBER, afew years ago, that much 
advantage was expected from the ufe’ of , 
long continued preflure on wounds, fome 
inftances having, at that time, occurred, of 
foul ulcers, which had refifted the common 
applications, having healed by fuch treat- 
ment: But even in thefé I have no doubt 
but the exclufion of the external air alone 
effected the cures; and I:cannot help con- 
jeCturing, therefore, that had this been ge- 
nerally fo underftood at that time, the prac- 
tice would have continued; but from an 
idea that the preffure alone was beneficial, 
it was carried to an improper degree, fuch 
thick comprefies, made more heavy by the 
addition of lead, and tightly bound down 
by rollers, being made ufe of, as were very 
foon found injurious, and put a ftop to a 


* Bellofte’s Hofpital Surgeon. Chapters X, and XJ. 
| practice 
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practice which, more moderately applied, 
would, probably, have continued ufeful. 


Tue impreffions left on the face by the 
variolous puftules, and which are evidently 
deeper than on any other part of the fkin, 
are, probably, owing to the fame circum- 
ftance. The face being more expofed than. 
the reft of the body, the air has certainly 
- freer accefs to it; and it may, therefore, be 
-eafily fuppofed that the decompofition of the 
part, firft began by the heat accumulated on 
it, will there be more extenfive than elfe- 
where *; | 


From the variotis inftances entimerated, 
there can remain no doubt but the external 


air, 


* Aw attention to this circumftance might, pofibly, 
prevent or leflen the fears, which, in this difeafe, fome- 
times, fo greatly deform the face, efpecially if means 
could be ufed to. prevent the contact of the air without 
increafing the heat of the part. Gold beater’s fkin, or 

_fome fuch thin membranous fubftance, feems to be the 
- moft calculated for this purpofe; were the face perfectly 
covered with this, the air would certainly be fufficiently 
! Pega fi: "excluded 
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air, if freely and frequently admitted to 
wounds, will very much retard their heal- 
ing, and in cafes in' which there is a morbid 
difpofition of the parts, and’ a tendency to a 
decompofition has taken place, that it will 
promote their further deftruction. 

Ir becomes; therefore, of the utmoft 
confequence to attend to this circumftance 
in the application of the precedingidoétrine; 
for I am well aware that cafes may happen 
in which, from an inattention to this cir- 
cumftance, fuch an injury may be produced 
by the air coming into too frequent contact 


excluded from it, and if kept conftantly moift by 
milk and water, or any mild lotion, the inconvenience 
from its becoming ftiff, and the injury from its heat-. 
ing the part, would be prevented. Greafy liniments, 
and even plafters thinly fpread, would feem, alfo, to an- 
{wer this purpofe; but I fhould object to all applications 
of this kind, from a perfuafion that they havea tendency 
to increafe the heat of the part. 


I orFER the whole, however, merely as a practical 
hint, and if it be admitted that the general principle is 
right, perhaps other perfons may fuggeft more convenient 
and more proper methods of applying it, 


with 
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with the part, as more than to counterba- 
dance the advantage derived from that efcape 
of heat which may ftill be effected by expo- 
fure; and that, therefore, from not duly 
confidering this principle, the failure of the 
cafe may be unjuitly attributed to the cold 
produced by this new mode of treatment ; 
and more efpecially as the apprehenfion of _ 
‘danger from cold is a very popular fear. 

Tue cafes in which this may happen, it — 
is obvious, however, can only be thofe in 
which the fkin has been previoufly divided, 
and fome digeftion or exulceration already 
taken place; and the reader may recollect, 
that in thefe very cafes I have, for this rea-~ . 
fon, recommended the ufe of wet linen rags 
to be conftantly kept on the part. 


THERE is yet another circumftance which 
it may be neceflary to mention before I en- 
tirely quit the fubjet; and this is the dif- 
ference between phlogifton and the matter 
of heat. 

| Ts the To 
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To thofe who are converfant with the 
late difcoveries refpecting thefe principles, 
and the various experiments which have 
been made by philofophers fince they have 
been the fubjects of general inveftigation, this 
diftinétion i is fufficiently obvious ; but the 
fimilarity between the words fire and phlo- 
gifton, or principle of inflammability, and 
the relation which they bear to one another, 
has led many perfons, unacquainted with 
chemiftry, to contound them. | 


| It would, indeed, be very difficult to 
give a precife and truly philofophical defini- 
nition of phlogifton, but this is fearce ne-= 
ceflary i in the prefent inftance, it’ being only 
required to thew that thefe are different fub- 
ftances, and which may be done by men-= 
tioning fome of the facts which prove their 
feparation from bodies at different times and 
under different circumftances, and of others 
which prove the different effects of the 
combination of each with other fubftances. 


In 
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Rie all the bodies in which phlogifton is 


found, it exifts as a neceflary ingredient or 
component part, and is not feparated but by 
the body undergoing fome chemical change. 
The matter of heat exifts, likewife, in bo- 
dies in the fame manner, but befides this, 
it is conftantly found loofely united with 
bodies, and has a tendency to change its 
fituation by the contact of others contain= 
ing lefs of it, that which contains the moft 
giving over to that which has the Jeaft un- 

till an equal quantity be diftributed through 
each; and this is effected without either of 
the bodies undergoing any chemical change. 


Ir may be obferved, however, that the 
matter of heat, as a component: part, cer- 
tainly exifts. in all bodies containing phlo- 
gifton, and the former ufaally éfcapes when 
_ the latter is fet at liberty, as appears from the 
operations of combuftion.and putrefaction. 


ReEsPECTING the living animal body, it 
has been fhewn that phlogifton is nu feet 


- from” 
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from the blood in the lungs, during refpira- 
tion, and enters into a combination with the 
atmofpheric air received into them by that 
operation; and this is evidently effected on 

the principle of chemical attra@ion, the 
phlogifton having a greater affinity for the 
air than it had for the blood, and, accord- 

ingly, quitting the latter, and uniting with 

the former. On the contrary, the mat- 

ter of heat, I mean that which is fenfible, 

having the before mentioned tendency to 

pais over from that body which has a larger 
portion of it, to others which have a fmaller, 

is conftantly efcaping from the furface of 
‘the body, and the other outlets to all fur- 

: rounding bodies, which are of a lower tem- 

perature, and without the body, which parts 

with the heat, or thofe which receive it, un~ 

dergoing any chemical change, 


THE matter of heat fubfiits, likewife, in 
bodies which have none of the principle of 
inflammability; in pure water, which, I be- 
lieve, has not yet been proved to contain 

i Erie any, 
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any *, it certainly conftitutes one of its com- 
ponent parts; without it, its fluid form 
would be loft; and it is known: that vapor 
requires a larger quantity of it as an ingredient 
than water: the various changes which this 
body undergoes from-vapor to. water, water 
to ice, and vice verfa, being fo many che- 
mical procefles in which the matter of heat 
is received or parted with. — 


* Tue theory which has lately been given to the 
world by Mr. Cavendith*, is, I acknowledge, directly 
oppofite to this affertion. It is, however, with great re- 
ju@tance that we fhould receive new theories, evett though 
propofed by philofophers fo juftly eminent as the authot 
of the preceding hypothefis, when they are fupported 
only by one fpecies of philofophical evidence. The fup- 
pofition that water is compounded of pure air and phlo~ 
gifton, refts folely upon a fingle experiment, or rather 
upon a fynthetic procels, which is not confirmed by 
any faét beating even the leaft refemblance of a true ana- 
Jyfis. When either inflammable or pure air can be 
procured from water, in fuch a way as not to admit 
the poffibility of a fuppofition that they proceed from 
fome third body, then, and, I conceive, not before, A 
theory may be confidered as eftablifhed. 


* Philofophical Tranfactions, vol. LXXIV. for year 1784. 


Lae 
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Tue union of phlogifton with the calces 
of metals is well known to reftore all their 
metallic properties; whereas the addition of 
heat without phlogifton, I believe, will pro- 
duce no chemical change upon them *, 


ANOTHER, and perhaps the mott ftriking 
diftinction between thefe fubftances may 
be fhewn in the effects produced by their 
refpective combinations with atmofpheric 
air; the union of one of them only with it 


_* Tue experiments of Scheele * would, indeed, feem 
to prove that the calces of metals may be revivified by 
the application of heat alone; and this certainly agrees 
perfeGly with his theory, which fuppofes the mat- 
ter of heat to be a compound of empyreal air and phlo- 
gifton. ‘There are, however, fo many circumftances re= 
maining to be proved, and fo many poifibilities of 
miftake in the experiments alluded to; they are fo dif- 
ferent, likewife, in the language they fpeak, from many . 
well known and eftablifhed facts, that much labor muft 
be ufed, and much new experience be acquired, before 
we can regard this hypothefis even as probable. 

* Chemical Obfervations and Experiments on Air and Fire. 
Englith Tranilation, 


rendering 


4 
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rendering it unfit for the fupport of animal 
life. Air is certainly not rendered unfit for 
this purpofe merely by being heated; for, 
provided it be not heated to.a degree which 
will prevent the neceflary efcape of heat ge- 
nerated in the animal, (and the late experi- 
ments of Dr.’ Blagden, in heated rooms, 
prove that a very high temperature will not 
prevent this,) it will be ftill capable of re- 
ceiving phlogifton, and, confequently, be 
equally fit for refpiration; whereas air which 
is faturated with phlogiiton, though its tem- 
perature, with refpect to heat, be ever fo 
low, being unable to receive any more of 
this principle, muft, confequently, be unfit 
for breathing. 


HeaTep air and phlogifticated air are, 
therefore, very different things, and, confe- 
quently, cold air (I ufe the word in a rela- 
tive fenfe,) and dephlogifticated air mutt, 
alfo, be very different. 


I HAveE been led into thefe remarks, be- 
caufe, when Dr. Prieftley’s celebrated dif- 
Uu covery 
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covery of dephlogifticated air was firft made 
known, the very difference, which I have 
endeavoured to explain, was really con- 
founded, and, under the idea that dephlo- 
gifticated air was air deprived of the princi- 
ple of heat, it was imagined that, when ap- 
plied to any part overloaded with heat, it 
would very readily abforb the fuperabun- 
dant quantity; and I well remember to have 
heard of a cafe of inverted uterus, much 
talked of at that time, in which the reduc- 
tion of the part, which was much {welled _ 
and inflamed, was faid to have been effected 
in confequence of the liberal AppRicnaion of 
this air. 


THAT air, though dephlogifticated, may 
be of a temperature fo much below the heat 
of a difeafed part as to become a ready con- 
ductor of the heat from it, is.very eafy to 
conceive, and it might, therefore, upon this 
principle, have really been ufeful in the in- 
ftance recited: it is, however, at the fame 
time obvious, that any other application 
cae? cold, or that could-have conducted 

heat — 
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heat with equal celerity, would have’ an- 
fwered the fame purpofe; and as,. fuppofing 
the part to have been ulcerated, it is evident, 
on the principle lately recited, that even 
common air would have tended to increafe 
the ulceration, dephlogifticated air, as hav- 
ing a greater proportionate power of abforb- 
ing phlogifton, would have been-ftill more 
difpofed to promote the deftruction of the 
part, and, confequently, under fuch circum- 
ftances, have been a very Pein: appli- 
cation. 


Tuesz diftinctions, between the mat- 
ter of heat and phlogifton, being premifed, 
and the requifite caution refpeting the ac- 
cefs of air to parts in a ftate of ulceration 
being obferved, I fhould hope that the prac- 
tical application of the foregoing general 
principles refpecting the efcape of ,heat can , 
in no inftance be attended with hazard, and, 
when from further experience, and the ob- 
fervations of different practitioners, the fub- ; 
ject fhall be more fully inveftigated and un- 
derftood, that it will prove a real improve- 


ments: 
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ment in the medical treatment not only of 
thofe difeafes which have, in the foregoing 
pages, being particularly recited, but in all 
others which may arife from fimilar af- 


fections. 
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Be piRey Ry ayA®. Dyeaks 
Page 12, line 21, dele that. . 


16, 21, dele that. 
18, 31, for agreeable, read agreeably. 
44,5 10, for fuperabundancies, read fuperabundances. 


11, for who, read which, 
163, 6 and 7, for the production of an unufual degree of beat, 
read an unufual degree of heat produced. 


Lately publifoed by the AuTHoR of the 
| preceding Essay. ! 
An ESSAY on the UTERINE HA MORRHAGE, 


which precedes the Delivery of the FULL GROWN 
Fogerus. Illuftrated with Cafes.--The Third Edi- 
tion. 
Alfo, an ESSAY on the Ufe of the RED PERUVIAN 
BARK in the Cure of Intermittents. 
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